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THE TREATMENT OF THE 
ANTI-HERO IN THE LITERARY EPIC 


Anti-heroes, from their most current portrayals in literature, 
may tentatively be defined as characters who, either directly or 
indirectly, oppose the action or mission of the main hero, thereby 
enhancing and setting off more strikingly the latter's heroic 
virtues and attributes. This definition, however does not always 
hold true and in many instances must, at least partly, be adapted 
to fit the specific case involved, as a few examples will show. In 
the folk-epic Beowulf the heroic qualities of the central hero are 
set off by three anti-heroes: Grendel, Grendel’s mother, and the 
dragon. All three assume the shape of the monster and their pur- 
pose is to supply Beowulf with formidable enemies which, when 
vanquished by him, will add to his glory and fame. The fact that 
each monster differs slightly from the others and fights in his 
own peculiar style is another tribute to the hero’s versatility as 
a great leader and fighter. Polyphemus, the Cyclops, constitutes 
the same type of anti-hero, and Odysseus appears only the wiser 
and braver for having triumphed over him. in the /liad, the main 
anti-hero, Hector, is characterized as a very worthy opponent, 
second only to the main hero, Achilles, who defeats him. 


Quite different from this type of anti-hero is that of Sancho 
-anza in Don Ouirote. A descendant of the shield-bearer Ribaldo 
in El Caballero Cifar, Sancho is the counterpart of the hero, Don 
Quixote, whom he parodies in many respects. Don Quixote as 
hero symbolizes the quest for ideals while his anti-hero Sancho 
represents the material aspect of life. In this case the hero and the 
anti-hero respectively represent partial aspects of life; taken both 
together they complement each other and give us a complete view 
of things. This partial, unilateral consideration of life may be 
observed in most romances of chivalry and picaresque novels. The 
hero of the romance of chivalry symbolizes a one-sided considera- 
tion of life and society, dwelling on nothing but their ideal as- 
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pects ; only the higher, so-called spiritual, sphere of life is depicted. 
In opposition to this, the hero of the picaresque novel, being in 
reality the anti-hero of the ideal knight in the romances of chival- 
ry, represents a satirical, materialistic and realistic view of life 
and society. The picaresque novel dwells on those aspects of life 
which the romance of chivalry neglects or overlooks and views 
society not from the highest strata downward, but from the low- 
est upward. The respective points of departure and the points of 
view of each type of novel are radically opposed to each other ; 
the hero of one type is ipso facto the anti-hero of the other, al- 
though they may not appear together in the same work. Since the 
word anti-hero carries with it a connotation of inferiority, it is 
generally agreed that the hero is the ideal character of the ro- 
mance of chivalry, while the anti-hero is the main personage of 
the picaresque novel. Similar types of hero and anti-hero may be 
observed in those dramatic works wherein a valet-anti-hero paro- 
dies the actions of his master-hero. 


We will now study the characterization of anti-heroes in the 
major literary epics and endeavor to determine the whys and 
wherefores of their respective treatment, since indeed the purpose 
of the epic poem involved may often influence and limit their crea- 
tion. 


In the Aeneid, constantly faced by the fact that a sublime 
pace had been set before him by Homer’s /liad and Odyssey, the 
standards of which he could not possible ignore, Vergil models 
his hero Aeneas after Achilles and Odysseus. Similary, Vergil’s 
anti-heroes are fashioned after those of Homer, their purpose 
being to test and set off the virtues of the main hero. Two main 
anti-heros appear in the Aeneid, although the demon Alecto, a 
supernatural monster summoned by Juno, the evil genius of Troy, 
should also be mentioned. Alecto is not so much an anti-hero as 
an evil spirit, who, in order to satisfy Juno’s lust for revenge. 
breeds war and discord between the Trojans and the people of 
Latium: 


Sweet are the war’s sorrows to her soul, and sweet 

are evil deeds, and hatred and deceit... 
and Alecto knows how “to breed domestic strife and happy homes 
to burn.’’* Without being an anti-hero, Alecto incites and inspires 
the two main anti-heroes. She is the evil force that sets them in 


1Vergil, The Aeneid, translated into English verse by E. Fairfax Taylor 
(London & New York: Everyman’s Library, 1943), pp. 187-188. 
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motion against Aeneas. The first person she excites against Aeneas 
is Turnus, a great warrior and prince of Latium, to whom La- 
vinia had been pledged before Aeneas’ arrival. Turnus is a leader 
amongst men, a hero like Aeneas himself, but he opposes the 
Trojan leader and his mission. He is modelled after Hector and 
proves himself a worthy enemy of Aeneas. His exterior lacks none 
of the heroic characteristics common to the Homeric warriors ;? 
his strength is supernatural and he hurls rocks which twelve 
present day men could hardly move.? Turnus like Hector is fear- 
less. Yet he is human, and when trapped in the Trojan camp and 
heavily outnumbered, he realizes that the odds are against him. 
He therefore plunges into the river to escape, a cruelly defeated 
warrior.* As long as Turnus still hopes to defeat Aeneas and 
Juno's divine powers intervene on his behalf rescuing him mira- 
culously from death on the battlefield, he remains undaunted and 
lives up to his boast : “T fear not Fate, nor what the Gods can do.””® 
But when the tide of battle consistantly turns against him, he loses 
hope and becomes a terrorstricken anti-hero fearing for his life 
and bowing to the superiority of Aeneas, in whom he sees a favo- 
rite of the gods. Finally Turnus dies at the hands of Aeneas, who 
kills him when he sees him wearing the spoils he took from Pallas, 
Aeneas’ friend, just as Hector died for having killed Patroclus 
and talren the latter’s armor. 


The second man character playing the part of anti-hero in the 


Aeneid is Camilla, a typical amazon, whose skill and courage 


equal those of the hest warriors until she dies a “hero’s death.’’¢ 
The 4encid contains several other secondary anti-heroes, such 
as Mezentius, but all conform to the characterization of Turnus 
and Camilla: all are heroes and warriors, fighting against 
Aeneas and giving him an opportunity to outshine and out- 
fight them in order to insure his glory and fame. 


Dante's Divina Commedia, though classed among epic 
poems, is totally different in method and construction from all 
other poems of that kind. It’s hero is the narrator himself; the 
incidents do not modify the course of the story; the place of ept- 
sodes is taken by theological or metaphysical disquisitions; the 
world through which the poet takes his readers is peopled not 





2] bid., p. 203. 
3]bid., p. 355 
4Ibid., p. 258 
8]bid., p. 237. 
s/bid., pp. 203-204, 313, 315. 316. 
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with characters of heroic story but with men and women : 
known personally or by repute to him and those for whom he { 
wrote. Dante’s aim is to reprove, rebuke and exhort, to form 
men's characters by teaching them a virtuous life. The Divina j 


Commedia seems to illustrate the poet’s own conversion, how 
Dante guided by Vergil finally achieves the union with Beatrice, 
who stands for revealed religion, and how he obtains an intui- 
tive vision of the Deity, the comprehension of all mysteries, and 
how his will, soul and spirit are mystically blended with those 
of God. 


The hero of this epic is as we have mentioned above Dante 
himself, or, to be more precise, the Dante who is inspired with 
the true love for virtuous action. For we must know that there 
are two Dantes, the good and the evil. The hero and the anti- 
hero are combined in one man and when the good controls the 
bad, Dante represents the hero, but when the evil spirit over- 
powers the spirit of virtue, Dante becomes his own anti-hero. 
The coexistence in the same character of hero and anti-hero 
reminds us, if such a parallel does not seem too far-fetched, of 
the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde dualism. Dante as a hero is char- 
acterized by the right direction of his will necessary to the at- 
tainment of true virtue. Thus he follows the moral path to hap- 
piness in this world and the next. In his youth, Dante’s soul 
was rightly disposed and his nature was that of a moral hero: 


Non pur per ovra delle rote magne, 

Che drizzan ciascun seme ad alcun fine, 

Secondo che le stelle son compagne, 4 
Ma per larghezza di grazie divine, 

Che si altt vapori hanno a lor piova 

Che nostre viste la non van vicine, 

QOuesti fu tal nella sua vita nuova 

Che drizzan ciascun seme ad alcun fine, 

Virtualmente, ch'ogni abito destro 

l‘atto averebbe in lui mirabil prova.’ 


Dante was strengthened in his right intention by that highest 
of all earthly pleasures which came to him at the sight of the 
fair body of Beatrice. For the beauty which attracted his love— 
an imprint of the Divine Beauty, shining through this body—led 





7Dante, Opere Poetiche di Dante, con nuova traduzione tedesca di contro 
per Riccardo Zvozmann, 4 vols. (Friburgo in Brisgovia: B. Herder. 1912), Vol 
Il, xxx, 109-117. 
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Dante's soul, after havine turned it in the right direction, to- 
wards the source of every true light, towards the Highest God. 
When Beatrice had disappeared from this world, Dante's soul, 
no longer guided by the light of truth radiating from the youthful 
eyes, had fallen, aversa a divino lumine, into the dark places of 
error and sin, evilly disposed now in his mind as well as in his 
affections. The evil in him or rather the anti-hero in Dante—gains 
the upper hand and the hero in him is defeated and disappears. 
Dante, as anti-hero, is in a state of misery. However, turning 
anew from his false love to the true, he again looks upon the 
height of habitual virtuous action, as upon the object of instinc- 
tive desire for felicity. He advances toward this /eight, uncon- 
sciously nearing the good. The anti-hero again gives way to the 
hero. Thus we see that the anti-hero is not really represented 
under his material aspects; he remains intangible, spiritual, for 
he is not flesh or blood, but merely the disposition of Dante’s 
soul and will towards evil. Yet, to impress the reader with more 
efficacity, Dante has represented allegorically his own disposition 
toward evil, this mortal infirmity contracted during his sojourn 
in vice. Following -\ristotle’s threefold classification of evil, 
Dante describes moral evil pure and simple as a she-leopard ;® 
bestial moral evil or mad bestiality, greedily and irrationally 
violent. are symbolized by a lion;* while moral evil arising from 
passion or incontinence, which excites every kind of disorderly 
appetite. is represented by a she-wolf.'° These monsters are not, 
however. to be looked upon as anti-heroes. They only represent 
allegorically the vices which characterize Dante, the anti-hero, 
that evil part of his nature which endeavors to enslave and 
oppose the progress of Dante, the /ero, who strives for virtue and 
final union with God. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered is an allegorical literary epic 
based on Godfrey of Bouillon’s First Crusade, 1096—1099. The 
poem symbolizes the triumph of the just man through God over 
the wiles of sin and the obstacles set by evil fortune, as the author 
himself states in the preface to the epic." In an allegorical work 
of this type, all characters have, of course, a highly allegorical 
meaning. Thus all heroes are symbolical of Christianity and 





sIbid., Vol. I, i, 31-36. 
sIbid., Vol. I, i, 45-48. 
10Jbid., Vol. I, i, 49-51. 


11Tasso, Godfrey of Bulloigne; or, the Recovery of Jerusalem, done into 
English Heroical Verse by Edward Fairfax, 2 vols. (London: Charles Knight & 
Co., 1844), pp. 65 ff. 
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Christian virtues, while all anti-heroes represent the Infidels and 
their false faith. We witness the struggle between God and Satan, 
or between God’s warriors, the heroes, and the anti-heroes or 
enemies of Christianity, whose deceits symbolize the imperfections 
of human nature which are but so many obstacles and inward 
difficulties preventing man from attaining felicity, civil happiness 
and Christian blessedness. Generally speaking, all heroes and 
anti-heroes are paired off; that is for every type of hero there is 
a corresponding anti-hero but what is virtue in one, because of 
God's benign influence, turns to vice in the other, because of 
Satan's evil spirit. Opposed to Godfrey, who stands for Christian 
understanding and is lord over all the Christians as well as over 
the virtues of soul and body, we have the leader of all anti-heroes 
in this poem, the aged Aladine, king of Jerusalem, tyrant of 
Judah. Aladine is a child of darkness, another Herod, who 
wants to kill all Christians. Like the hero Godfrey, Aladine is 
sagacious, but what in the former is calm, circumspective pru- 
dence, is in the sultan cruel policy. As Voltaire writes : 


it Was certainly a master-stroke in Tasso to render 
Aldine odious; for the reader would otherwise have been 
necessarily interested for the Mahometans against the 
Christains, whom he would have been tempted to con- 
sider as a band of vagabond thieves, who had agreed to 
ramble from the heart of Europe, in order to desolate a 
country they had no right to, and massacre, in cold blood, 
a venerable prince, more than fourscore years old, and 
his whole people, against whom they had no pretence of 
complaint.'? 


After Godfrey, we have all the other Christian princes, symboli- 
zing the various Christian virtues of the soul, among whom 
Rinaklo and Tancred stand out. Rinaldo is second only to God- 
frev. He is the “star of this sphere, the diamond of this ring” of 
Christian knights.'? Rinaldo’s counterpart amongst the Infidels 
is the anti-hero Solyman. Courage is the predominant virtue 
both in the hero Tancred and in the heathen anti-hero Argantes, 
but in Tancred is a generous contempt of danger, in Argantes 
a brutal fury. On the hero’s side of the ledger we then have 
Peter. the Hermit, who gives divinely inspired advice to the 





12Cited in Jerusalem Delivered an Heroic Poem translated from Torquato 
Tasso by John Hoole, (London: Suttaby, Evance @ Fox and Baldwin, Cradock 
6 Joy, 1819), pp. 5-6. 

13Op. cit., i, 58. 
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Christians and whose talk is infused with the Lord’s grace."* Peter 
is contrasted with the enchanter Ismen, servant of the devil, a 
symbol of all the snares and temptations which endeavor to con- 
trol the soul.'® Ismen, an anti-hero, really symbolizes that temp- 
tation which seeks to deceive with false belief the cirtue opinative. 
Ismen induces errors of opinion while the anti-heroine Armida 
represents that temptation which lays seige to the power of our 
desires, causing errors of the appetite. Love characterizes both 
the anti-heroine Armida and her counterpart, the heroine Erminia. 
Hower, in Armida love is a mixture of levity, craft and desire, 
with which she deceives and wins the Christian knights.'® In 
Erminia love is a soft and amirable tenderness, as we observe 
when she confesses her love for Tancred.'? Tasso has thus created 
a symmetrical pattern of heroes and anti-heroes, each pair sym- 
bolizing a certain characteristic of virtue and illustrating how 
it fares respectively in a Christian or a Heathen character. 


Edmund Spenser’s Faerie Queene resembles Tasso’s /eru- 
salem Delivered in that the characters represent various virtues 
and their contrary vices at war in the soul which strives for per- 
fection; indeed, the end of the Faerie Queene was to fashion a 
gentleman and, we might add, a gentlewoman, for like Castig- 
lione’s Cortegiano, the Faerie Queene pertains to both. Spenser 
had undertaken a work to represent all the moral virtues, as- 
signing to every virtue a knight to be the patron and defender 
of the same: the knight’s actions and feats of arms and chivalry 
express the operations of that viture whereof he is the protecter 
as well as the vices and unruly appetites that oppose themselves 
against him to be beaten down and overcome. From the above 
Wwe may immediately deduce that the heroes appearing in the 
Faerie Queene are allegorical representatives of virtues, while 
their respective anti-heroes symbolize the contrary vices. Further- 
more, both heroes and anti-heroes belong to the realm of fairy- 
land. 


The central hero, King Arthur, combines all the virtues. He 
is the ideal knight, symbolizing magnificence, i.e. magnanimity 
or highmindedness, manliness or gentlemanliness. He represents 
the essence of chivalry, besides being, from a more specifically 
historical point of view, the allegorical symbol of Leicester. 





14] bid., i, 32. 

1s]bid., 1, 1-2 
16]b:d., iv, 87 and 93. 
17] bid., xix, 94. 
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King Arthur is surrounded by many secondary heroes, all rep- 
resenting various virtues: Georgos, the Red Knight of Holiness; 
Sir Guyon, who represents the moral virtue of courteous, tactful 
temperance (not the extreme which later Puritans professed) ; 
the Palmer, who plays the part of intellectual prudence and 
awareness ; Sir Artegall, the champion of Justice and Sir Calidore, 
that of Courtesy. Then follow many more minor heroes, such 
as Sir Satyrane, the Squire of Dames, Sir Paridell, Sir Scuda- 
more, Tristram of Lyounesse, Sir Calespine and others. All 
these heroes, with the exception of King Arthur who is perfect. 
represent various aspects of the Christian man; they lack cer- 
tain critical faculities and thus display weak spots which cause 
them to be attacked by the various anti-heroes. There is no one 
central anti-hero, corresponding to the main hero, King Arthur, 
unless such an anti-hero is implied in the poem. He would then be 
the spirit of evil in general that inspires all secondary anti-heroes. 
The main anti-hero of Books I and II is the hermit .\rchimago, 
symbolizing hypocrisy. He is suceeded in Book III by the evil 
magician Busirane. In Books IV, V, and VI the main spirit of 
evil is the ever-fleeing, elusive Blatant Beast, offspring of 
Cerberus and Chimera. As anti-hero it represents slander. The 
Blatant Beast even escapes at the end of Book VI and might 
have reappeared in the remainder of the work, were it extant. 
There is, of course, a numerous array of minor anti-heroes: the 
dragon, representing Heresy and Error founded on learning; 
Sansfoi or Faithlessness; his brothers Sansjoi or loss of joy in 
God, and Sansloi or lawlessness; Orgolio, spiritual Pride; Brag- 
adocchio, a mixture of cowardice and foolhardiness; the mad- 
man Furor; deceitful Cymochles; Mammon, god of wealth 
illgained; Grantorto; treacherous Sir Turpine; and, besides, 
many monsters, dragons, Saracens, grim foresters, hideous 
villains and brigands. 


The female characters display the same pattern of heroines 
and anti-heroines. The central heroine, corresponding to Ning 
Arthur, is Gloriana, the Faerie Queene, Elizabeth of England, 
champion of Protestantism. The secondary heroines are Una or 
Truth, the Amazon Britomart or Chastity, Mercilla, Irena and 
others. All these women represent various aspects of faithful 
and resourceful womanhood. Their main adversaries are the 
anti-heroines Duessa, symbolizing falsehood, popery, as_ well 
as Mary Queen of Scots; Acrasia, the lady of Pleasure and of 
the Bower of Bliss; Phaedria or Mirth; the false Florimell; the 
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man-slaying Queen of Amazons, Radigonde; finally Queen 
Lucifera, the female counterpart of the anti-hero Orgolio, who 
with her attendants Idleness, Gluttony, Lechery, Envy, Avarice 
and Wrath, lives in the stronghold of Pride. 


Thus the heroes and anti-heroes of Spensers’ ideal dream- 
world are mainly allegorical figures representing ‘a blend of 
Aristotelian, Platonic and Christian virtues, together with their 
corresponding vices. 


John Milton, in his Paradise Lost, also sought to teach a 

lesson. He wished to 

ee assert Eternal Providence, 

and justify the ways of God to men."® 
His poem is the sublime epic of Puritanism, expounding in long 
arguments the Calvinistic doctrines. Usually it is an act of 
faith to hold that God is just. Milton tried to prove it. He brought 
a non-divine will in conflict with the divine, keeping our sym- 
pathies for both. 


An important distinction must be made in Milton’s epic 
between the hero and the main character. Throughout this 
study the term /iero has not necessarily been used to designate 
the main character of the works involved, but rather the character 
opposed to the anti-hero, without reference to his relative impor- 
tance. The hero of Paradise Lost is, therefore the Messiah, the 
son of God himself, who pursues Satan and his hosts, driving 
them towards the wall of Heaven and forcing them to leap down 
with horror and confusion into the place of punishment prepared 
for them in the Deep. But the main character of the poem is 
Satan, for he is the only one in whom the reader has any interest. 
Yet Satan is the anti-hero. The hero of Paradise Lost represents 
acceptance of faith in the ways of God, while the anti-hero had 
“raised impious war in Heaven and battle proud,’'® and now 
plans to wage eternal war, by force or guile, against the powers 
of Light and the Lord Almighty. Satan, the anti-hero, will 
forever resist God and do evil. Thus the purpose of this epic is 
to defend the good, the true faith, yet the whole action centers 
around the anti-hero, the spirit of evil, who attacks all that 
is good, and even brings about Man’s fall and punishment. That 
is the difficulty inherent in the whole poem, the paradox which 





18John Milton, Poetical Works (London: J. M. Dent, 1941), Paradise 
Lost, i, 25-26. 
19/bid., i, 43. 
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constantly pervades it. The anti-hero, the enemy of God, is the 
main character in the poem and must therefore attract the readers’ 
interest without forcing his sympathy with the cause of evil. 
This paradox, which constantly confronted Milton when he 
wrote Paradise Lost and is ever-present to the reader, is best 
expressed by the lines: 


aheaie yet from these flames 
no light; but rather darkness visible.?° 


The tragic conflict in this epic is between good and perverted 
good. Satan is not essentially evil. His cause is never shown to 
be wrong, it is assumed to be wrong. He represents the perver- 
sion of a noble spirit. Satan, the anti-hero, is evil, and yet he 
arouses the reader’s admiration. He is a hero in his own way, 
a Prince of Darkness, who possesses all the qualities of strong 
leadership. He rules superbly over his legions. In spite of our- 
selves, Satan’s unconquerable courage and clever schemes win 
our admiration. Even though he directed his activites against 
man, we do not regret that he succeeded. He is superb in his 
acceptance of his fate, and it is our pity, not our contempt, that 
Satan arouses when he asserts his determination to follow evil.?! 


In Paradise Regained, Satan loses his admirable qualities 
and becomes a despicable anti-hero, a tempter base and petty. He 
has, indeed, lost ‘“‘much lustre to (his) native brightness,’”’?? and 
is nothing but an under-handed, sleek, “subtle Fiend.’’?? Gray 
dissimulation has replaced Satan’s former colorful attributes. The 
anti-hero is now guilty of his own sin, and at the end of the 
poem Satan is nothing but a sorely defeated wretch : 


So strook with dread and anguish, fell the Fiend.?4 
He no longer holds the readers interest. He appears but as a foul, 
devilish enemy of man, and together with his infernal legions 
‘esamaaatl yelling they shall fly, 
and beg to hide them in a herd of swine.?® 


Goethe was confronted with a problem, similar to that 
which faced Milton, when he composed his Faust. For Goethe’s 
Satan or Mephistopheles, the anti-hero of Faust, without being 





20] bid., i, 62-63. The italics are mine. 
21/bid., iv, 108-110. 

22] bid., Paradise Regained, i, 378. 
23/bid., i, 465. 

24] bid., iv, 576. 

2s]bid., iv, 629-630. 
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the main character in the work, is almost as important as its 
hero, Faust himself. Mephistopheles is not just one of the evil 
demons of the seven planets opposing the salvation of the hero 
Faust; in fact, he has little in common with the devil of the popu- 
lar imagination. He appears more as a real man of flesh and 
blood, a worthy companion of Faust, capable of discussing with 
the latter the weighty problems of Philosophy and Science. 
Faust is a man of superior, almost superhuman intellectual 
faculties, and Mephistopheles must be able to hold his attention 
and interest, to challenge his mental curiosity. Mephistopheles 
preserves only those satanic traits which are compatible with a 
true human individuality: selfishness; malevolent addiction to 
pleasure; a very materialistic and realistic outlook on life; cold 
cynicism and heartless irony which avoid barren speculation and 
prefer to it the ruthless enjoyment of life. Of course, if we 
follow Kiesewetter’s theories, and apply to Faust the principles 
of modern psychical research, Mephistopheles may be considered 
the objectification of Faust’s own transcendental substance ap- 
pearing in various guises 





as a poodle, a monk, etc... However, 
to simplify Mephistopheles to such an extent would be to destroy 
the complexity of one of the most gifted creations in literature. 
Mephistopheles, the anti-hero, has many sides to his personality. 
He is a medieval goblin who indulges in horse-play and practical 
joking, as the scene in Auerbach’s Keller shows. Like the spirits 
and familiars of old magic he appears alternately in animal and 
human shape, either as poodle or as a noble /unker, all in red, 
with a short silk cape, a cock’s feather in his hat, a long pointed 
sword at his side, and a horse’s hoof causing him to limp. He 
is not the fallen angel as Milton and the Reformation conceived 
him, and he does not regretfully remember the glories of Heaven, 
which he formerly shared. He seems to deny the distinction bet- 
ween high and low, Heaven and Hell, conscious only of a vague 
but eternal antagonism between good and evil, creation and de- 
struction, constructive virtuous activity and negative sinful apathy. 
Mephistopheles is highly skeptical of worldly ideals and of what 
he considers an insane, futile quest for the attainable. He despises 
restless ambition : 


Und alle Nah und alle Ferne 
befriedigt nicht die tiefbewegte Brust.?® 


7 


Our anti-hero likes happy, carefree life, and his philosophy 





26Goethe, Faust (Munchen: Hugo Schmidt, 1923), p. 21. 
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carpe diem: “Fir einen Leichnam bin nicht zu Haus.”?7 He has, 
besides, a wonderful sense of humor, which even the Lord AIl- 
mighty, to whom Satan refers as /iis old man, cannot intimidate : 

Von Zeit zu Zeit seh ich den Alten gern, 

Und hiite mich, mit ihm zu brechen. 

Es ist gar hiibsch von einem grossen Herrn, 

So menschlich mit dem Teufel selbst zu sprechen. 7° 
Mephistopheles represents in the final analysis the opposite of the 
hero Faust, as he appears at the end of the Second Part. Faust 
has by then come to the conclusion that happiness consists of 
constantly striving for ideals and the improvement of mankind. 
for he who forever strives may be saved: 

Wer immer strebend sich bemutht, 

Den konnen wir erlosen.?® 
Mephistopheles, on the contrary, symbolizes the negative attitude 
towards life, the satanic, sinful lag in humanity, which denies 
ideals and improvement, advocating passive apathy, nihilism and 
destruction : 

Ich bin der Geist, der stets verneint, 

Und das mit Recht ; denn alles, was ensteht, 

Ist wert, dass es zugrunde geht; 

Drum besser wars, dass nichts enstiinde. 

So ist denn alles, was ihr Stinde., 

Zerstorung, kurz das Bose nennt, 

Mein eigentliches Element.%° 


Thus we see that the concept /tero—anti-hero symbolizes the 
dual aspect of life, the good and evil, the light and darkness. 
Through literary artifice both may be separated and singly play 
an important, if not the most important, part in a work. But in 
life, every character usually combines the qualities of both the 
hero and the anti-hero, one of the two taking, of course, the 
upper hand. Most literary epics, in order to fulfill more adequately 
their purpose, which is to instruct and to delight, characterize 
heroes and anti-heroes individually, so as to present a clearer 
picture of the opposing forces in the nature of man. 


MAX OPPENHEIMER, JR. 


San Diego State College 





27/bid., p. 22. 
28]/bid., p. 23. 
29] bid., p. 550. 
30]bid., p. 74. 
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SLAVIC AND RUSSIAN IN GENERAL 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


General Introductory Remarks 

In the course of Europe’s history several vernacular lan- 
guages have succeeded each other in occupying a position of 
importance, ascendency or primacy on the European scene. This 
linguistic predominance corresponds to the cultural and political 
prestige of a nation or country. We can approximately discern 
the centuries during which certain tongues prevailed. Thus, from 
the 14th to the 16th century, Italian had the greatest radiance. 
It was followed by French, whose “rayonnement” during the 
17th and 18th centuries was undisputed. (In the beginning of 
that period, however, Spanish had an outstanding place, due in 
part to the fact that the dynasty of Spain held the throne and 
the lands of the Holy Roman Empire.) In the 19th century, 
English began to displace and supplant the prestige of French, 
while the early decades of the 20th century witnessed the apogee 
of the influence and spread of the German language on the 
Continent. At the close of the first War (1918), the newly-born 
Sovict Russia and her revolutionary achievements appeared in 
the lime light of the public life in Europe proper, and the western 
Europeans took notice of the language of a neighbor country 
which could no longer be ignored and which had already pro- 
duced a remarkable literature. One generation later, (1945) the 
victorious Soviet Union established itself as a major power in 
the very heart of Central Europe, and Russian became a major 
language on the Continent. Russia’s scientific and technological 
accomplishments had by now come to rival those of principal 
European nations, so that from the standpoint of pure and applied 
sciences the Russian tongue, at the close of the second World 
War, has become more valuable, useful and important in the 
author’s opinion than, say German, French Italian, or Spanish. 
Our highschools and colleges would fill a considerable gap in the 
education of Americans if they gave Russian a place in the 
curriculm commensurate with the new significance and magni- 
tude of this language. 


I. 
Meeting Blood Relations 
200 million persons speak Russian—the same number of 
people that comprises the English-speaking world: the United 
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States and the British Commonwealth of Nations combined. 
300 million people constitute the entire group of Slavic languages 
which are now within the orbit of the two-continent empire of 
the LU. S. S. R., the largest country in the world. It is vital for 
us Americans to know what this gigantic union of nations is 
thinking, saying and doing, and to this end we have to become 
conversant with their speech. 


The purpose of the following pages is to demonstrate a fact 
which will pleasantly surprise the majority of students: namely 
that Slavic is just as legitimate a member of the Indo-[uropean 
language family as are the Western European tongues. This 
essay will show the intimate and thorough-going linguistic kin- 
ship between Slavic and the rest of Europe's languages, the 
former turning out to be a cousin or even brother of the latter. 
The fear and apprehension of the “awesome strange” leaves the 
learner as soon as he discovers that the subject matter to be learn- 
ed—the speech of the Slavs—is at bottom as fimiliar and homey 
as his next-door neighbor. 


The close genetic affinity between the lexical material of the 
East and the West appears clearly below, where Russian, Polish, 
Ukrainian, Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian and Czech words are com- 
pared to their equivalents and roots in English, Latin, Greek, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, and German. 


Without any previous knowledge of Russian whatever, a 
person acquainted with the neo-Latin (Romanic) tongues will 
be able to interpret the first of our illustrations arid examples. It 
is a free transliteration in Roman characters of a short Russian 
sentence :— 


(1) TUOYA (TVOYA) SESTRA NE VIDET. Apparent- 
lv. the first word is a very slight modification of the Italian 
“tuo, “tuoi”, “tua” and the Spanish “tuya”—which is the 
possessive adjective “your’’, appearing with its feminine flexion 
in this context. The second word is evidently a blood relation to 
the German “Schwester” and the English “sister”, the basic 
letters of the former being S,E,S,T,R—coinciding with the 
Russian version (except for the final ‘a’’). The third word is 
identical with the French negative particle “ne” : not. The fourth 
and last word betrays its direct filiation with Latin, namely the 
3rd person singular present tense of the verb “videre’’—to see. 
Well then, a Russian sentence can be perfectly intelligible to a 
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complete outsider, in fact, self-evident and self-explanatory, if he 
is a gencral-language student with a smattering of comparative 
grammar, as it is proven above. Thus, not having even begun 
to study Russian, he is able to tell right away that the statement 
we have just analyzed means, “Your sister does not see.” 


(2) “DAV” is in Ukrainian the 3rd person singular past 
tense of the verb “to give’, while the Italian version of the 
same conjugational form is dava, both meaning “he gave’. The 
Latin and Italian infinitives “dare”, as well as the Spanish and 
Portuguese “dar”, meaning to give, have their orthographically 
identical twin in the Russian “DAR” which means “something 
given” or substantively: a gift—Linguistically, Moscow and 
Rome are closer to each other than the layman would be inclined 
to believe. the Russian ‘“‘DOM” leaves no doubt about its Roman 
ancestry, the Latin “domus’,, and mans a domicile, a house. 


(3) “Mater” (Latin) reappears in “MAT” (Russian), 
whose genitive case is “MATERI,” (mother).—‘KAROL” 
(Russ.), meaning “king’’, derives from Charlemagne’s Latin 
name and appellation: Carolus (Magnus), who was considered 
by the Slavs as the prototype and personification of the surpreme 
sovereign. The Poles and the Serbs must have been likewise 
impressed by the Carolingian royal majesty, for they called their 
kings “krdél’” and “kral’” respectively. (The initial letter “c’”’ is 
rendered phonetically by the letter “k.”)—“PENIZ” (Czech), 
pronounced pennies, and “PiENIadze” (Polish) are both first 
cousins of the British “penny” and the German “PfENNI/g,” and 
we have the generalized meaning of these coins, namely : money. 


(4) A Russian, overcome by fatigue and drowsiness, will 
find recuperation of his strength in the soothing relaxation of 
what he calls “SON”, whilst a tired and somnolent Italian will 
readily surrender to “sonno”’, both meaning the same unconscious 
state, to wit: sleep.—If we render the Polish word for “five” in 
the English manner, it spells “PENTCH.” Remove the slavify- 
ing ending ‘“‘ch’, and you obtain pent, the root of “penta” or 
“pente’’, which is the Greek term for the numeral 5.—BRAT, the 
Russan “brother”, has his archetypal forebear in the Sanskrit 
bratar and is closely akin to the Swedish broder, and the German 
Bruder, the Anglo-Saxon brothor, the Latin frater (from the 
parent-Indoeuropean “‘brater’’), and the Italian frate, (diminutive 
fratello having taken on the Latin meaning, while frate (Fra) 
came to mean a monastic brother, a monk.—When a Russian 
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peasant tills his field, he uses an implement that, in its written 
form, is composed of the essential letters of a plough: p, 1, u, g— 
resulting in the synonymous word PLUG. It is pronounced al- 
most as in German, where the spelling is “Pflug”. 

(5) In order to have a backbone, a Russian needs a SPINA, 
a Spaniard relies on his espina, an Italian makes use of his spina, 
while Yankees and Britons depend on their spine.—The Russian 
NOS and NOSDRI correspond to our “nose” and “nostril”.— 
Quite a peculiar phenomenon is the Russian command form 
IDITE, meaning “go!” Surprisingly enough, the first component 
of this Slavic word, id, is the imperative of “to go” in Spanish, 
and the last part, ite, happens to be the imperative of the same 
verb in Latin —Romanian, the easternmost Romance language, 
had a considerable linguistic influx from its big neighbor 
Russia. For instance, the Romanian DRAG is a_ borrowing 
from Old Russian and can still be seen in Modern Russian, where 
it also means “dear’’, but mostly in coumpounds only, such as 
“dragotsenny —valuable, precious; literally: “dearly priced.” 

(6) From the standpoint of phonetics, languages so far 
removed from each other as Polish, Italian and Romanian offer 
an interesting phenomenon: only these three among all the 50 
tongues of Europe share the phonologic peculiarity of pronoun- 
cing the letter-combination ci like “tchi’’—Bulgarian and Italian 
(!) have the very same word for “sample”: MOSTRA. Thru 
the amplification of the stem-vowel it becomes “muestra” in 
Castilian, still recognizable in the German “Muster”.—GAVAN 
(Russ.) reveals its relation to the German “Hafen” (port) and 
the English haven (e.g. New Haven) after substituting the 
West Slavic H for the East Slavic G, thus resulting in the version 
havan. 

(7) The world-wide renown and fame of Hispanic navi- 
gation during the Renaissance left its imprint in Russia’s nautical 
vocabulary where the Spanish 15th and 16th century vocable 
carabela (phonetically: Karabela) emerges as the naturalized 
Russian word KARABEL, its meaning being the same in both 
languages: ship, vessel (Greek: karabos: light ship). In the 
English, French, German and Italian maritime terminology, in 
which the “b” is typically replaced by ‘tv’, the same “karabel” 
appears in the versions of caravel, caravelle, Karavelle, and cara- 
vella; but these are special terms and refer solely to a fleet-brig 
or similar sail vessel during the era of Christopher Columbus and 
Vasco da Gama. 
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Il. 
What’s in a Russian Word? 


Having thus illustrated in these variegated random examples 
the orthographic-semantic, and sometimes phonetic, correlation 
which exists between the Slavic tongues and the rest of their 
European siblings, the following paragraphs shall disclose the 
latent meaning contained in such Russian words and names as 
are likely to attract the attention and curiosity of those segments 
of the Anglo-American public that are interested in the inter- 
lingual etymology which is behind the nomenclature of inter- 
national affairs. 


(1) What is the lexical and political significance of 
VLADI VOSTOK, capital of the soviet Far East and the 
largest Pacific port of the U.S.S.R.? The components of this 
name, VLADI and VOSTOK, express in a nutshell the East- 
Asia-bound imperialism and expansionism of Tzarist Russia, 
for vladi is the imperative mood of “to rule, to control, to com- 
mand”, while vosték stands for “Orient”. Thus the policy of 
Russian hegemony in the eastern reaches of the Asiatic continent 
is apparent in the ostentatious christening of that imperial out- 
post-settlement with the name of “Rule, o East!’’ 


(2) The Soviet republic which bore the brunt of the German 
invasion during the last war (as well as in World War I) and 
which made headlines in American newspapers for a long time 
was the Ukraine, spelt in Russian UKRAINA. It lends itself 
to a two-fold etymological interpretation. The spelling is a 
modification of OXKRAINA, meaning “frontier territory’, “bor- 
der-land’’, while one of the two sets of meanings of the stem 
KRAI is “edge”, “end”, and “extreme limit.” In fact, the 
Ukraine was aware of being the geographical extremity, the 
westernmost boundary, the periphery of the Empire touching the 
confines of Central Europe. Besides, krai means also “country”’, 
“land”, region”. The Western Slavic meaning of Ukraine’s “U” 
is JN: Living in their fatherland, meant to the Ukrainians to be 
In the Country, just as the Byzantine Greeks referred to Constan- 
tinople by the expression ets-tan-polis, which meant “In the City” 
(Istanpul: Istambul), since the citizens of the Eastern Roman 
Empire considered their capital to be the city, the metropolis par 
excellence. 


(3) What is the signification of the particle “GRAD” that 
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occurs in such famous city names as Leningrad and Stalingrad? 
It is a special, contracted form of GOROD, meaning “town.” 
Between 1914 and 1924, the former capital of Russia was called 
PETROGRAD: Peter’s City (named after its founder, Tzar 
Peter the Great). American parallels: Youngstown, Marshall- 
town, Germantown, Johnstown, etc. German analogy: Neustadt, 
Halberstadt, Friedrichstadt. French versions: Deauville, Trou- 
ville, Abbeville. Until the seizure of power by Lenin’s party, 
imperial Russia was subdivided in provinces, called GUBERNIA 
(similar to a Government-General), and each had a chief ad- 
ministrator, a GUBERNATOR, appointed by the emperor. By 
thinking of the gubernatorial elections in the U.S.A., we will 
recongnize that a “gubernator’”’ must have been a Governor, al- 
though not elected by the Russian people. In Spanish one finds 
gubernativo which is the equivalent of the above mentioned 
English adjective. The comparative philologist will rejoice in 
encountering such a close resemblance between the Russian and 
Castilian tongues. 


(4) The word SOVIET (Sovyét) has become a household 
word with every American who pays attention to foreign affairs. 
How many of us know that this term simply means “council” ? 
A semantic analysis of BOLSHEVISM will reveal that BOLSHE 
is comparable to the English adjective “major”, so that the 
Communist dissenters attached to themselves the label “majority” 
which ought to have been given to the moderate bulk of the 
Russian Party whom the Bolshevics, however, branded as MEN- 
SHEVISM—minority—(MENSHE: “minor’).° The USSR 
depends on the KOLHOZ and SOVHOZ system for its food 
supply. The last particle of these abbreviations means 
HOZAISTVO: (rural) economy; KOL stands for KOLEK- 
TIVNOYE and SOV for SOVYETSKOYE (both adjectives). 
The two types are collective farms, the latter having been national- 
ized by the Soviet government. The NKVD is the best known 
institution in Russian Europe and Asia, although it has not 
penetrated the international vocabulary as the word Gestapo did. 
The initials stand for NARODNIY KOMISARIAT VNU- 
TRENIH DYEL: People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs (Department of the Interior), which is mostly a eu- 
phemism for a secret, repressive, political State police. 


(5) The modern Russians like “alphabet soup”, too. VUZ, 
for instance, is a cardinal term in the advanced field of Russia’s 
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educational system. It is the juxtaposition of the first letters of 
VISSHEYE UCHEBNOYE ZAVEDENTYE: Higher Institu- 
tion of Teaching, or: Institution of Hieher Learning, which is 
an equivalent of our colleges and universities. This is, of course, 
a strictly post-revolutionary word.—The public opinion of the 
Soviet Union is formed chiefly by the two principal metropolitan 
Moscow papers: the government daily IZVESTIYA and _ the 
3olshevik party organ PRAVDA. The former means “news 
items”, “tidings”, while the latter purpovts to be the equivalent 
of Truth.—AA highly interesting word is the Russian MIR. It 
means both “world” and “peace”. This double meaning is quite 
profound and can impart us a valuable teaching. The World 
cannot logically exist without Peace, and peace is impossible 
unless it be a world-wide, a global, a universal peace. In the Russin 
mind, “mundus” and “pax” are virtually inseparable, similar 
to the Romans in whose language mundus also suggested the 
concept of something which i+ in a neat and peaceful order. 
Heeding this two-fold idea of mir may well spell the survival 
of the human race. 


Il. 
A Linguistic Family Album: Slavic and Western Features 


The Slavic language group shows closer bonds with the 
primeval Indoeuropean progenitor tongue than do the Romanic 
and Germanic relatives of the vast glottal (dglottic) 
family that stretches from Bohemia to Siberia. This fact accounts 
for the abundance in Slavic of flexions on the pattern of the 
ancestral languages: Sanskrit, Greek and Latin. The declensional 
flection has also survived in German, but while it has limited 
itself to four cases, some Slavic tongues boast of as many as 
seven cases, with the exception of Bulgarian which reduced its 
noun declension to one single case-form, and which has developed 
a fully inflected definite article, while all the other members of 
the Slavic family dispense with any article whatever (like Latin). 


But they display a great wealth and diversity of personal 
endings in the conjugational flections which differentiate the 
terminations not only in regard to the person but also with 
respect to the genders of the subject or pronoun involved: 
masculine, feminine, neuter. Russian is the sole Slavic language 
to have done away with compounded past tenses and to use the 
simple past category only. Often the future tense can avoid a 
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compound form, and it is just the conditional or subjunctive 
mood which requires an auxiliary verb or particle. A distinctive 
characteristic of the Slavic group is the fact that the verbs have 
various aspects (at least two) which manifest themselves fre- 
quently in strikingly differing forms of the infinitive. There are 
two basic aspects: the perfective and imperfective, i.e. denoting 
the termination or the continuation of an action. From the per- 
fective aspect Russian derives the preterite: an action completed 
in the past (passé simple’, passé defini”) ; from the imperfective 
aspect of the infinitive it obtains the imperfect past (a continuing 
action. corresponding to the French “imparfait”). A unique 
feature of Slavic, and especially Russian, however, is the deri- 
vation of an imperfective and a perfective future tense from the 
respective infinitive aspects. Neither the Romance nor the Tutonic 
tongues can equal this subtlety of logical nuances in verbal 
futurity. 


Russian is also remarkable from the point of view of 
phonology. It has an even more phonetic language than Castilian, 
and that is something! Each and ever Russian consonant has 
only one possible pronunciation, whereas there are 8 consonants 
in Spanish which permit the phonetic inconsistency of being 
pronounced either one way or another. In several major Occiden- 


64,79 


tal tongues, “s’” may have three additional sounds: zs. sh, and sh. 
In Portuguese, an “x’’ may represent as many as 5 (five) diffe- 
rent sounds, according to position in word! In Russian such a 
phonologic anarchy is utterly impossible. Nor is there any am- 
biguity about Russian vowels: they cannot be pronounced short 
one time and long another, thus causing a semantic equivocalness. 
As for the tonic accent (stress), Russian and Bulgarian share 
with English the apparent arbitrariness of accentuation: there 
is no hard and fast set of rules requiring the stress to fall on 
this or that specific syllable. There is in Russian, however, a 
certain interdependence between the grammatical meaning and 
the tonic accent (Phonemics). Czech and Slovak stress never 
shifts or fluctuates: it is independent of semantic variations. The 
rule is extremely simple: Always accentuate the first syllable, 
regardless. Polish, too, has absolutely invariable stress: it must 
fall on the next-to-the-last syllable. 


Polish, Czech, and Serbian suffer from cacophonic con- 
sonant clusters (they have words of four consonants without 
a single vowel), and German along with Dutch-Flemish have 
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produced words where one lonely vowel is lost among 6 harsh 
consonants. Russian, on the other hand, has a harmonious balance 
of vowels and consonants, a felicitous ratio that makes for a 
melodious euphony of Russian speech and lends it ease, fluidity, 
suppleness and articulatory elegance which make it comparable 
with French. Both Russian and French are, as it were, “all 
fillet’ and “no bones.” 

And finally, Russian is economic. Its brevity is unsurpassed. 
A gerundial construction conveys in one single word what English 
must express in 5 or 6 words! For example: DAVAVSHIY: 
The one who was giving; or The one who used to give. Only the 
ancient classical languages could equal this conciseness. 

Russian is a brilliant synthesis of Europe’s linguistic and 
intellectual heritage, with a strong influx of Greek culture. The 
general language student will find it highly rewarding in every 
respect to explore Russian—the finest, the sublest crystallization 
of Slavic speech. 


MARCEL I. WEINREICH 


Deep Springs College, California 
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A Guide to Audio-Visual Aids and Supplementary Data for 
Southern California Foreign Language Teachers 
PREFACE 


In the Spring of 1937 a special committee of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California prepared a bulletin 
for the Association’s members which included information useful 
for supplementary work in modern language teaching. In 1948 
the Executive Council of the Association appointed another group 
of members to study the audio-visual material available locally 
and to combine its findings with a revision of the older bulletin. 
‘The result is the present Guide. No attempt has been made to in- 
clude in it extensive bibliographies of books or exhaustive lists 
of addresses throughout the nation since such information is 
readily available in such volumes as Cole-Tharp, Modern l‘oreign 
Languages and their Teaching. (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1937) or Newmark, Twentieth Century Modern Language 
Teaching, New York, 1948. 


‘There are five principal sections in this Guide, each devoted 
to a foreign language taught by members of the Association: 
French, German, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish. The contribu- 
tors to each section are: French—Mrs. Carolyn Clifton, Hamil- 
ton High School, Los Angeles; Mrs. Bertha Goodwin, Los An- 
geles High School. German—Klmer I. Sauer, Pasadena Junior 
College; Stanley Kk. Townsend, University of Southern Califor- 
nia; kKli Sobel, U.C.L.A. Portuguese—Barbara Smith, Poly- 
technic High School, Los Angeles. Spanish—John T. Reid, 
U.C.L.A.; B. C. Benner, formerly of Lincoln High School. 
Italian—Josephine Indovina, Los Angeles City College. Thanks 
are also due to other persons for their suggestions and aid: John 
Crow, Victor Oswald, Darrell Marks, Richard Lipuma, Lila Hel- 
ler—all of U.C.L.A.; Mrs. Ruth Ginsberg, Los Angeles City 
Schools; and Mrs. Marian Reid. 


The compilers do not claim that this material is anything but 
a suggestive and tentative guide; additions and corrections are 
solicited for future revisions, 


John T. Reid, U.C.L.A.—General Editor 
Meyer Krakowski, Los Angeles City College 
Barbara Smith, Polytechnic High School 
Associate Editors 
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SPANISH 


Motion Pictures. (All films are 16 mm. black and white, un- 


less otherwise indicated. ) 


[Educational Shorts with English Sound Track. 
University of California, Extension Division, Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, Los Angeles 24, California. 
Order well in advance by name and number of film. 
User pays transportation both ways. Special rates when 
used more than three days. Rates quoted here are for 
one day. User held liable for damages. 
Films in the following list marked “L.A.C.” are also 
available free to teachers of the L.A. City School Sys- 
tem from that System’s Audio-Visual Education Section, 
Sentous Center. The code-number for ordering follows 
the abbreviation. 
Abbreviations: T7B—Encyclopedia Britannica Tilms; 
OIAA—Office of Inter-American Affairs; USDA— 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture; HFE—Hollywood Film 
Enterprise. Evaluations by Barbara Smith :—E—excel- 
lent ; G—good ; F—fair. 
ARGENTINA 
2892 (L.A.C., Fsd 982-1) Argentina, Sound, 12 min. 
$1.50 
EB Agriculture, Buenos Aires, daily life. 
362 Argentina, Silent. 10 min. $1.00 
EB Patagonia, arid uplands, pampas. 
2972 Argentine Argosy, Sound, 10 min. $1.00 
Buenos Aires, life on estancia. 
3262 Argentine Primer, Sound, 23 min. $.50 
OIAA Geography, history, modern progress. 
(L.A.C. only, Fsd 982-2) Patagonian Playground 
(Argentina) Sound, Color, 8 min. Views of Argen- 
tine national park, Nahuel Huapi. (E) 
3126 (L.A.C., Fsd 982-3) Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video, Sound, 10 min. $.50 
OIAA General; some history. (G) 
BOLIVIA 
3425 Bolivia, Sound, 20 min: $.50 


OTAA Geography and economy. 
3456 The High Plain, Sound, 20 min. $.50 


OIAA Life of Aymara Indians. 
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3477. (L.A.C., Fsd 984-2) La Paz, Soun’, 10 min. $.50 
OIAA Julian Bryan travelogue. Tour of city. 


CHILE 

2995 (L.A.C., Fsd 983-1) Chile, Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
IB Geographical ; life on an estate. \G) 

(L.A.C., only, Fsd 983-4) Atacama, Sound, 10 min. 
Life in the desert of Chile. 

3467 Fundo in Chile, Sound, 20 min. $.50 
OIAA Modernization of farms. Workers’ life. 

3463 Housing in Chile, Sound, 19 min. $.50 
OIAA Housing projects in Santiago. 

3481 People of Chile, Sound, color, 20 min. $5.00 
HFE General historical background. Daily life. (G) 

3516 South Chile, Sound, 18 min. $.50 
OTAA Scenery. 

3937. Southern Chile, Sound, color, 10 min. $2.50 
HFE Travelogue. 


COLOMBIA 

3190 (L.A.C., Fsd 986.2-2) Colombia, Sound, 10 
min. $.50 
OIAA Baranquilla, Bogota, Cartagena. 

(L.A.C., only, Fsd 633.73-3) Coffee, The Pride of 
Colombia, Sound, 20 min. 
Complete process of coffee production. 


CUBA 

3063 5-C Clubs of Cuba, Sound, 10 min. $.50 
USDA Agriculture and education. 

2939 Isle of Pleasure, Sound, 10 min. $1.00 
20th Century-Fox. To schools only. Havana, agricul- 
tural Cuba and carnival time. (G) 

ECUADOR 

3426 (L.A.C., Fsd 986.1-2) Down Where North Be- 
gins, Sound, color, 21 min. $.50 
OIAA Cities and scenery of Ecuador. (E) 

3261 (L.A.C., Fsd 986.1-1) This is Ecuador, Sound, 
20 min. $.50 
OIAA General with stress on Galapagos. (G) 

GUATEMALA 

3171 (L.A.C., Fsd 972.81-1) Hill Towns of Guate- 
mala, Sound, color, 9 min. $.50 
OIAA Indian life near Atitlan. (E) 
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2804 Land of the Eagle—Guatemala, Sound, 12 min. 
$1.50 
RKO-Rad. Travelogue. 

3172 (L.A.C., Fsd 972.81-2) Wooden Faces of 
Totonicapan, Sound, color, 9 min. $.50 
OIAA Guatemalan masks and ceremonies. (EF) 


MEXICO 

2736 Arts and Crafts of Mexico, Sound, 10 min. $1.50 
EB Textiles, baskets, pottery, etc. 

(L.A.C. only, Fsd 972-5) Bounteous Earth, Sound, 
color, 8 min. 
Two festivals, one in Tehuantepec (EF) 

3438 (L.A.C., Fsd 972-16) Cuernavaca, Sound, color, 
10 min. $.50 
OIAA Travelogue; also Taxco and Acapulco. 

3262 (L.A.C., Fsd 986.2-1) Colombia, Crossroads of 
the Americas, Sound, 27 min. $.50 
OIAA General : geography, industries, social life. 

3130 (L.A.C., Fsd 972-13) The Day is New, Sound, 
10 min. $.50 
OIAA A day’s life in Mexico City. (G) 

3124 Fiesta of the Hills, Sound, color, 10 min. 
OIAA Religious ceremonies in Mexico. 

3292 Guadalajara, Sound, color, 12 min. $2.00 
Travelogue. (E) 

3406 Guadalajara, Sound, color, 18 min. $.50 
OIAA General scenes. 

2744 Land of Mexico, Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
EB General survey ; topography, resources. 

2507 Mexico, Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
Castle ; travelogue. 

3267 (L.A.C., Fsd 972-7) Mexico Builds a Democ- 
racy, Sound, 20 min. $.50 
OIAA Rural education in Tarascan Indian area. 

3439 (L.A.C., Fsd 972-18) Mexico City, Sound, color, 
10 min. $.50 
OIAA Travelogue. (FE) 

437 Mexico of the Indians, Silent, 10 min. $1.00 

Scenery ; Indians. 

2732 Mexican Children, Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
EB Elementary; a day in a Mexican home. (G) 

3842 Mexican Hacienda, Sound, color, 10 min. $2.50 
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HFE Everyday life on isolated farm. 
3435 (L.A.C., Fsd 972-9) Mexican Moods, Sound, 
color, 11 min. $.50 
OIAA Modern Mexico with prominent personalities. 
2948 Mexican Murals, Sound, 12 min. $1.00 
General travelogue. To schools only. 
(L.A.C. only, Fsd 972-4) Native Arts of Old Mexico, 
Sound, 20 min. 
Typical handicrafts. (G) 
2745 People of Mexico, Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
EB Ethnic origins; daily life; fiestas. 
3440 (L.A.C., Fsd 972-15) Patzcuaro, Sound, color, 
10 min. $.50 
OIAA Travelogue. (E) 
3290 Pyramids, Dance, Xochimilco, Sound, color, 12 
min. $2.00 
Travelogue. 
3279 Sky Dancers, Sound, color, 11 min. $.50 
OIAA Indian ceremonies in Papantla. (FE) 
3256 (L.A.C., Fsd 972-6) Sunday in the Valley of 
Mexico, Sound, color, 11 min. $.50 
OIAA Modern Mexico City, bull fight, pageants. ( E) 
3291 Tehuantepec, Sound, color, 12 min. $2.00 
Travelogue. 
3441 (L.A.C., Fsd 972-17) Tehuantepec, Sound, 
color, 10 min. $.50 
OIAA Travelogue. (E) 
3828 Tomorrow’s Mexico, Sound, 20 min. 
March of Time. Social and economic problems. 
3442 (L.A.C., Fsd 972-14) A Town in Old Mexico, 
Sound, color, 10 min. $.50 
OIAA Puebla, Orizaba, Fortin de las Flores. (FE) 
3404 Vera Cruz, Sound, color, 18 min. $.50 
OIAA Scenery, costumes, customs. 
3405 Yucatan—Mayas, Sound, color, 20 min. $.50 
OIAA Scenes of Mérida and ruins. 


3528 (L.A.C., Fsd 972.6-1) A Line from Yucatan, 


Sound, color, 10 min. $.50 
OIAA Agricultural life. (E) 


3334 People of Two Worlds, Sound, color, 10 min. 


$.50 


OIAA Yucatan, ancient and modern. 
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PARAGUAY 


3609 Paraguay, Sound, 17 min. $.50 
Historical travelogue. Julian Bryan production. 

PERU 

3401 Heart of the Inca Empire, Sound, color, 19 min. 
$.50 
OITAA Archeology of Machu Picchu in Peru. 

2554 Land of the Incas, Sound, 14 min. $1.50 
Archeology and scenery. 

3646 Land of the Incas, Sound, color, i2 min. $2.00 
Ruins, history of Incas, present-day life. 

3517 Lima, Sound, 17 min. $.50 
OIAA Historical and buildings. 

3478 (L.A.C., Fsd 985-3) Lima Family, Sound, 20 
min. $.50 
OTAA Day in upper-class family. (G) 

2994 (L.A.C., Fsd 985.1) Peru, Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
EB Historical and geographical. (G) 

3422 Peru. Sound, 20 min. $.50 
OIAA Modern social and economic life. 

3402 Peru’s Coastal Regions, Sound, color, 10 min. 
$.50 
OIAA Geography, archeology, modern life. 

3464 (L.A.C., Fsd 985-3) Wealth of the Andes,, 
Sound, color, 19 min. $.50 
OIAA Trip to copper mine in Peru (E) 

SPAIN 

2615 (L.A.C., Fsd 946-1) Barcelona to Valencia, 
Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
Fitzpatrick travelogue. (F) 

2617 Granada to Toledo, Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
Fitzpatrick travelogue. 

265 In Old Granada, Silent, 10 min. $1.00 

Burton Holmes travelogue. 

2515 In Old Spain, Sound, 10 min. $1.50 
Castle travelogue. 

295 Toledo and Segovia, Silent, 10 min. $1.00 

Burton Holmes travelogue. 

(L.A.C. only, Fsd 946-2) Valencia to Granada, Sound, 
10 min. 
Travelogue. (F) 
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URUGUAY 


3423 Uruguay, Sound, 20 min. $.50 
OIAA General : social and political life. 

3403 Montevideo Family, Sound, 19 min. $.50 
OIAA Daily life of typical family. 

3462 Young Uruguay, Sound, 19 min. $.50 
OIAA Progressive education in Uruguay. 


VENEZUELA 


3123 (L.A.C., Fsd 987-1) Venezuela, Sound, color, 
10 min. $.50 
OIAA General and historical. 

3432 (L.A.C., Fsd 987-2) Venezuela Moves Ahead, 
Sound, color, 40 min. $3.00 
OILAA Analysis from historical, geographical and 
economic point of view. (G) 


GENERAL 


3853 (L.A.C., no number) This Spanish-Speaking 
World, Sound, 10 min. $1.50 
Historical development of Spain. Especially for 
Spanish students. 

3099 (L.A.C., Fsd 980-1) Americans All, Sound, 2C 
min. $.50 
OIAA General; emphasis on young people. (G) 

3604 Central America, Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
EB Geographic and economic survey. 

3413 Good Neighbor Family, Sound, 20 min. $.50 
OITAA Home life and customs. 

385 Missions of California, Silent, 10 min. $1.00 

Travelogue and historical. 

3046 The Monroe Doctrine, Sound, color, 20 min. $3. 
Historical. 

3121 Our Neighbors Down the Road, Sound, 44 min. 
$.50 
OIAA Account of trip down Pan-American Highway. 

3434 (L.A.C., Fsd 980-6) Pan-American Bazaar, 
Sound, color, 9 min. $.50 
OIAA Arts and crafts. (G) 

3296 (L.A.C., Fsd 980-2) Roads South, Sound, 20 
min. $.50 


OIAA Transportation in Central and South America. 
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3416 (L.A.C., Fsd 980-7) Schools to the South, 
Sound, 14 min. $.50 
OIAA Public school education. 

2808 South American Vista, Sound, 10 min. $1.50 
Buenos Aires and Rio. 

3431 (L.A.C., Fsd 980-5) South of the Border with 
Disney, Sound, color, 30 min. 
OIAA Gay survey of South America. (FE) 

3591 Wings Over Latin America, Sound, color, 40 
min. $.75 
Travelogue by air. 


Rental films available from other sources. 


Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pan-American Highway, Sound, 45 min. Free; bor- 
rower pays transportation charges. 

American Museum of Natural History, New York, N.Y. 
Sojourn in Havana; Coast of Catalonia (1 reel each; 
$1.50), and others. 

Bailey Films, Inc., 2044 N. Berendo St., Hollywood 27, 
Calif. 

The Andes, Sound, color, 1 reel, $3.50 
People of Chile, Sound, color, 1 reel, $5.00, and 
others. 

Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
The Bridge, Sound 30 min. $3.00. Economic and 
commercial problems in South America. 
Panamericana, Sound, 11 min. $2.00. Introduction to 
Latin America. Stress on pronunciation of Spanish 
names, 

Mexican Symphony, Sound, 50 min. $7.50. Also 
available in four separate reels: Conquering Cross; 
Idol of Hope; Land and Freedom; Spaniard and In- 
dian. Eisenstein film. 

Many OIAA films also available. 

The Spanish Earth, Sound, 36 min. $8.00. Issues be- 
hind Civil War in Spain. 

Father Hubbard Educational Films, University of 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Memories of Spain, Sound, 60 min. $2.00. Taken 
before Civil war. Commentary by Lowell Thomas. 
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Grace Line, Publicity Dept., Los Angeles, Calif. 
South America, Ancient and Modern, Silent, 40 min. 
Free loan. 


Guardian Films, 120 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Fighter for the True Peace, Sound, 45 min. $25.00. 
Story of the life of Bartolomé de las Casas. 


Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 
5, Calif. 

Tina, A Girl of Mexico, Sound, color, 18 min. $3.00. 
Home and family life in Taxco. Study guide provided. 
Jr. high school. 

Give and Take with Mexico, Sound, color, 22 min. 
Mexican laborers in the U.S. Study guide. 

Viernes de Dolores (Mexico), Sound, 2 reels, $3.00. 
Cuba Beyond Havana, Sound, 2 reels, $3.00. Trave- 
logue ; rural Cuba. 

Taxco, Sound, 2 reels. $3.00. Travelogue. 

Zitari, Sound, 2 reels, $3.00. Reenactment of Maya 
legend. Setting: Maya ruins. 

Guatemala, Land of Color, Sound, color, 2 reels. 
$7.50. 

Inca-cuzo, Sound, 2 reels, $3.00. Story of Inca civili- 
zation. 

Workshops of Old Mexico, Sound, 10 min. $1.65. 
Pottery, glass-making, rope-making. 

Mayaland Today, Sound, 10 min. $1.65. Ten-year- 
old’s daily life in Yucatan. 

17 one-reel travelogues of Central America. Sound, 
$1.50 each. 

11 one-reel travelogues of Mexico. Sound, $1.50 each. 
All Enevclopedia Britannica films mentioned below 
under “IV” can be rented here. $2.00 per reel per day. 


Moore-McCormack Steamship Lines, Los Angeles Office. 





South to the Sun, Sound, color, 35 min. Travelogue 
emphasizing ports of call in South America and the 
Carribbean. 

Great Cargoes, Sound, color, 30 min. Latin American 
ports. 


Nu-Art Films, 145 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 
South America, the Beautiful, Sound, color, 37 min. 


$10.00 


II 
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Southern Pacific Lines, Passenger Traffic Manager ; 
Phone Mr. Rehwold, SM 50959. Mexico and its West 
Coast, Silent, 30 min. Free; borrower pays transpor- 
tation. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 8479 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 
46, Calif. 

Good Neighbors; Heart of Mexico; Isle of Pleasure 
(Cuba), Memories of Spain; Mexican Mural—all 
20th Century-Fox; 1 reel, sound, $2.50 

Mexico (Castle film) Sound, 1 reel, $1.50 

Many OIAA films and a few other travelogues avail- 
able. Rental prices on request. 

Shadow Arts Studio, 1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo’ 
Calif. 

Romantic Mexico, Sound, color, 26 min. $1.50 Koda- 
chrome travelogue; also available free from Illinois 
Central Ry. 

United World Films. Inc., 7356 Melrose Ave., Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. 

Distributors for Bell & Howell and Castle Films. 
Zapotec Village, Sound, 20 min. $3.00. Descendants 
of Mayans in Oaxaca village. 

Mexico Marches, Sound, 10 min. $1.50. Historical 
background and progressive outlook to future. March 
of Time. 

Wings over the Andes, Sound, 3 reels, $3.00. Record 
of expedition into Inca land. 

And others. 





Shorts with Sound Track in Spanish. 

Los Angeles City Schools, Audio-Visual Education 

Dept. has the following available to city school teachers : 

Gracias, Amigos, Sound, 15 min. 

Disenado para Recrear el Oido en Forma Moderna, 11 
min. 

Tierra Mexicana, Sound, 20 min. 

Buenos Dias, Carmelita, Sound, 17 min. Activities of 
high school students. Spanish narrative with simplest 
words. 

Also available U.C.L.A. $3.00 

University of California, Extension Division, Depart- 

ment of Visual Instruction, Los Angeles 24, Calif. See 

“T” above for terms. 
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3500 Housing in Chile, Sound, 20 min. $.50 
OIAA Story of housing project in Santiago. (Apply 
Berkeley Office. Also LACM. ) 

3513 Grain that Built a Hemisphere, Sound, color, 10 
min. $.50 
OIAA Disney cartoon. History of corn. (Apply 
Berkeley Office. Also LASM.) 

3498 Sons of the Conquistadores, Sound, 20 min. $.50 
OIAA Portrait of Spanish-American family in New 
Mexico. (Apply Berkeley Office. Also LACM.) 

3496 5—C Clubs of Cuba, Sound, 10 min. $.50 
USDA Student agricultural activities. 

(Also LACM.) 

3251 Democracy at Work in Rural Puerto Rico, 
Sound, 20 min. $1.50 
USDA Country life and education. Rapid speech. 

3540 Introductory Lesson in Spanish, Sound, 15 min. 
$3.00 
Native teacher presents pronunciation and elementary 
grammar. 


The Division of Education of the Los Angeles County 
Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, has a collec- 
tion of over 150 Spanish language educational shorts 
(OIAA) for loan. Terms: $.50 for first film; $.25 for 
each additional film. Borrower pays transportation. 
Films listed above under University of California and 
marked “also LACM” are available here. A few others 
of general interest are: 


124 South of the Border with Disney, Color, 40 min. 
Camera record of Disney’s trip to S.A. 
373 Mexico Builds a Democracy, Color. 
Dramatized story of education. 
279 Young Uruguay, 20 min. 
Education. 4 
401 The Capitol, 20 min. Color. a 
Washington, D. C. 
272 How Young America Paints. 
61 How to Swim, 10 min. Color. 
Amusing Disney cartoon. 
59 Home places, 20 min. 
Architecture in the U.S. 


amare 
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117 Evander Childs High School, 20 min. 
School life and activities. 

264 Cavalcade of Sports, 10 min. 
Shots of track, football, baseball, ete. 

376 Boy and his Cow, 27 min. Color. 
Puppets ; very entertaining. 

33. Art of Skiing, 10 min. 
Amusing Disney cartoon. 

35 Art Discovers America, 10 min. 
Visits to American artists. 

34 Amazing America, 10 min. 
Bus tour of U.S. Scenic beauty. 

International Film Bureau, 84 E. Randolph St., Chica- 

go 1, Ill. 

Aventuras de Chico, 60 min. $15.00. Beautiful photog- 
raphy. 10-year-old Mexican boy and his life. 

Tierra Mexicana, 22 min. $3.00. Julian Bryan trave- 
logue with simplified Spanish dialogue. 

One-reel travelogues of Argentina, Mexico, Central 
America, Colombia and Venezuela. $2.00 each. 

Clasa-Mohme, Inc., 1910 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 

7, Calif. 

Distributes a number of commercial shorts depicting 
Mexican life and scenery, some in color, with Spanish 
sound track. Among them: Acapulco: un viaje al 
paraiso; Janitzio (1); Jicaras de Michoacan (1); 
México colonial; México industrial, etc. All except 
those marked (1) are 35 mm. Write for rental prices. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 

5, Calif. 

Rents over a dozen shorts, six of them picturesque 
travelogues of Mexico, with Spanish sound track. 
$1.50—$1.75 per picture. 

Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Animal Aristocracy, 10 min. $2.00. Parade of rare 
and beautiful animals. Spanish commentary. 

City of David, 10 min. $2.00. Tour through Jerusa- 
lem. Spanish commentary. 


III Commercial Feature Films. 
1. Distributors. 
Clasa-Mohme, Inc., 1910 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 


7, Calif. 
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Among the films recommended by this company for 
educational use are the following (35 mm. unless in- 
dicated) : Pepita Jiménez (Mexico) ; El Sombrero de 
Tres Picos (Mexico); La Cumparsita (Argentina) ; 
Maria Candelaria (also 16 mm., Mexico) ; Su Primer 
Baile (also 16 mm., Argentina) ; Canaima ( Gallegos’ 
novel; Mexico); Ramona (Mexico); El Capitan 
Veneno (Argentina) ; Adids. Mariquita Linda (Mex- 
ico; also 16mm.) ; Soy un Profugo (Cantinflas ; Mex- 
ico); La Barraca (Mexico); Dona Barbara (Mex- 
ico). 

Rental rates: 35 mm.—$35.00; 16 mm.—$25.00. Ex- 
hibitor pavs shippine expenses. 


Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. Seventh St.. Los Angeles 
5, Calif. 


About twenty 16 mm. Spanish sound features, from 
8 to 12 reels, are available here. Rental: $15—$20. 


Azteca Films, Inc., 1907 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
7, Calif. 


This company states that many of the films which it 
distributes are suitable for educational use. Among 
them: Jalisco Nunca Pierde (English subtitles) ; La 
Virgen Morena (English subtitles) ; Rancho de mis 
Recuerdos; Flor de Durazno; Bajo el Cielo de Méxi- 
co; Noches de Ronda; La Zandunga. 

For rental rates write company, giving place and pur- 
pose of showing. 


Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


The Wave, 80 min. $25.00 Story of life among Vera 
Cruz fishermen. Strikes; tragedy. Beautiful film. 
Spanish or English. 

Thunder over Mexico, 70 min. $14.00. History of 
Mexico’s struggle for liberation from feudal control. 
Time in the Sun, 60 min. $20.00 Eisenstein’s picture 
of Mexican customs and life. English dialogue. 
Adventures of Chico, 58 min. $17.50. English or Span- 
ish narration. 


Local Theaters showing Spanish sound films: 
California, 8th and Main, L.A. Ma 4778 
Mason, 127 S. Broadway, L.A. Mu 9556 
Roosevelt, 212 N. Main, L.A. Ma 4075 
Liberty, 136 S. Main, L.A. 
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Monterey, Whittier at Soto, L.A. An 1-2575 
Unique, First at Cowan, L.A. An 4776 
Nuart, 11272 Sta. Monica Blvd., L.A. Ar 3-3706 


Educational Films for Sale. 

Audio-Vision Language Teaching Service, 74 Trinity 

Pl., New York 6, N.Y. 

An Introductory Lesson in Spanish, Sound, 15 min. 
$67.50 net. 

Oscar M. Jiménez, 4723 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. 
México, Ciudad Encantadora, Sound, color, 22 min. 
$150.00. Simplified dialogue. 

Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 

Til. 

No. 76 Rural Life of Mexico, Sound, color, 1 reel. 
$90.00 

No. 74 Schools of Mexico, Sound, color, 1 reel, $90 
No. 72. Hand Industries of Mexico, Sound, color, 1 
reel. $90.00 

No. 170 Panama, Crossroads of the Western World, 
Sound, color. 1 reel. $90.00 (B&W $45.00) 

No. 204  Jack’s Visit to Costa Rica, Sound, color, 1 
reel. $90.00 (B&W $45.00) Juvenile. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

All titles marked “EB” above in section I may be pur- 
chased here : $50.00 per reel. Another title: Colombia 
and Venezuela: Topography and Economy. All of 
these films and a number on other subjects may be 
purchased with a Spanish sound-track. Silent films on 
Latin America are also available. See catalogue. 

Frith Films, Box 565, Hollywood, Calif. (study guides 
provided. ) 

Tina, a Girl of Mexico, Sound, color, 16 min. $95.00 
Give and Take with Mexico, Sound, color, 22 min. 
$130.00 

Hollywood Film Enterprise (Harry Grubbs), 6060 

Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

People of Chile, Sound, color, 2 reels. $125.00 

The Andes, Chile’s barrier, Sound, color, 1 reel. $75. 
Chilean Nitrate, Sound, color, 1 reel. $75.00 

Chile’s Copper, Sound, color, 1 reel. $75.00 

Chilean Hacienda, Sound, color, 1 reel. $75.00 
Southern Chile, Sound, color 1 reel. $75.00 
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People of Peru, Sound, color, 1 reel. $75.00 
Plantation in Peru, Sound, color, 1 reel. $75.00 
Farmers in the Andes (Peru), Sound, color, 1 reel. 
$75.00 
Peruvian Plateau, Sound, color, 1 reel. $75.00 
Source of the Amazon (Peru), Sound, color, 1 reel. 
$75.00 
The Incas, Sound, color, 1 reel. $75.00 
Hacienda Life in Old Mexico, Sound, color, 1 reel. 
$75.00 
Teacher’s handbook with each film. 
Official Films Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
(or see local visual-aid or camera stores. ) 
Ride ‘em, Chico, Sound, 1 reel, B&W—$25.00; color. 
$75.00. Mexican boy wants to become a charro. 
Iturbe—“Sevilla” by Albéniz, Sound, 1 reel. $25.00 
Department of Agriculture, Office of Motion Pictures, 
Washington 25, D.C. Write here for authorization to 
purchase films marked “USDA” above in section I. 
Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 
Land of the Incas, Sound, color, 11 min. $85.00. 
B&W—$49.00 
Santa Fe (N.M.) Sound, color, 5 min. $45.00 
Pan American Union, Visual Education Section, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
Bogota, Sound, color, 10 min. $51.00 
Story of Bananas, Sound, 10 min. $15.00 
Republic of Colombia, Sound, color, 10 min. $51.00 
Note: The PAU no longer rents films. 
Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St.. New 
York 18, N.Y. 
Buenos Aires Today, Sound, 9 min. 
Mexican Murals, Sound, 12 min. 
And others. These are leased to schools only. Write 
for terms. 
3randon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Panamericana, Sound, 11 min. $40.00 
This Spanish-speaking World, Sound, 12 min. $40.00 
United World Films, 6959 N. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
Some films for sale. Write for information. Probably 
Castle travelogues can be purchased here. 
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V_ Bibliography. For further information concerning films 
see : 

Educational Film Guide, H. WW. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., N.Y.C. $2.00 per vear. Comprehensive 
listing of best 16 mm. films. New edition annually. 

Educator's Guide to Free Films; annual edition. Educa- 
tor’s Progressive Service, Randolph, Wis. 

One Thousand and One, published annually, Educational 
Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. $1.00 

Doyle, H. G. et at., Handbook on the Teaching of Span- 
ish and Portuguese, Heath, 1945; pp. 290-295. Some 
addresses out-of-date. 

Sources of Audio-Visual Materials (mimeo.) Calif. 
State Dept. of Education; Division of Audio-Visual 
Education. 


8) = =Phonograph Records. 


1 Sets of Language Instruction Records. 

R. D. Cortina Co., 105 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 15 records 
with text. $50.00, 20 per cent school discount. 

Conversaphone, David McKay Co., Phildelphia 6, Pa. 
14 records with manual. $40.00, 20 per cent educa- 
tional discount. (Promised for Fall, 1948.) 

Decca Distributing Corp., 22 W. Hubbard, Chicago, III. 
16 records with books. c. $40.00 

Language Phone, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10. 18 records with manuals, texts, and 
dictionary. $51.50. Discounts for teachers and schools. 

Linguaphone Institute, 35 R.C.A. Bldg., N.Y.C. Con- 
versational Records, 30 lessons, $50.00. Pronuncia- 
tion Exercises, 5 records, $15.00. Literary Series, 10 
records, $50.00. Texts included. 

New World Spanish, R.C.A.-Victor, Camden N.J. 20 
10” records with manual. c. $25.00. 

Spoken Spanish (old Army series), Henry Holt & Co., 
536 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 24 12” Vinylite 
records, with text and key. $50.00. Complete text to 
accompany from D.C. Heath. 

Voices of the New World, New World Associates, Box 
4494, Atlanta, Ga. 4 10” records: pronunciation and 
literary selections. $2.25 per record. 10 per cent edu- 
cational discount. 
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Course in Conversational Spanish, Los Angeles City 
Schools. Distributed by Ideal Pictures Corp. 2408 W. 
7th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 32 12” records with 
teacher’s manual. $64.00. 

University Spanish Teaching Records, Three 10” rec- 
ords. $6.50. Elementary Conversation. Available from 
many music stores in Los Angeles area. 

Following records are available to L.A. City teachers 

from their Audio-Visual Education Section: 

No. 59 Latin American Folk Music, Vol. 1 (Album-3 
records) Excellent 
No. 58 Latin American Folk Music, Vol. 2 (Album- 
3 records) Excellent 
No. 90 Mexicana (Album-4 records) Excellent 
No. 6 Program of Mexican Music (Album-4 rec- 
ords) Excellent 
II Local Spanish Musical Record Stores : 

Saavedra Bros., 2606 Whittier Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Schireson Bros., 252 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Pelaez Music Co., 408 N. Main, Los Angeles. 
\zteca records. 

A. Slides. 

Society for Visual Education, 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 

Units of ten or more 2x2 colored slides organized 
about a topic with instructional guide: Spanish mis- 
sions; 4 units on Mexico. $5.00 per unit. Also many 
other sets of kodachrome slides. Write. 

American Council of Education, 

744 Jackson Pl., Washington, D.C. 

Many sets of colored 2x2 slides about the other Amer- 
ican republics. Write for details. $.50 per slide. 

Cleveland Museum, Cleveland, Ohio. Pre-Columbian 
pottery, sculpture etc. Write. 

Library of Congress, Hispanic Foundation, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

Slides concerning the art and architecture of Latin 
America. 

Keystone View Co., 219 E. 44th St., New York, N.Y. 
Write for very complete catalogue of various sizes of 
slides. Representative: G. C. Barnette, Box 368, Sun- 
land, California. 
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Kime Kolor Productions, 1761 Sonoma Dr., Altadena, 

Calif. 
2x2 slides of Latin America. 

A. A. Hauff, 2000 Miramar St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Slides on South America. 

Bailey Film Service, 2044 N. Berendo, Hollywood 27, 
Calif. Sets of 2x2 slides on Mexico and Spanish mis- 
sions; descriptive text card with each slide. $.50 per 
slide. 

West View, 1523 Montana, Santa Monica, Calif. 

5 slides, kodachrome, California missions. $.50 per 
slide. 

Most Kodachrome 2x2 slides sell for $.50 a slide. More 
than 30 sets of such slides concerning Latin America 
can be rented free from the Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation of the Pan-American Union. For purchase of 
larger slides consult specially the catalogue of the Key- 
stone View Co. 

Complete sets of colored slides with commentaries, on 

Latin American countries are vailable at the Audio- 

Visual Education Section of the Los Angeles City 

Schools. 


D. Filmstrips. 
Society for Visual Education, 
100 EF. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 
5 strips on Indians and ancient civilizations of 
America. 
3 strips on regional and human geography of Mexico. 
(with manual. ) 
2 strips on Spain: culture, people, products. 
10 strips on Spanish South America. (with manual.) 
1 strip on art and civilization of the Mayas. 
10 strips on learning Spanish. 
$2.00 per filmstrip 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. 
1 strip on children of Mexico: life and customs. $3.00 
Long Filmslide Service, 
944 Regal Road, Berkeley, Calif. Write for catalogue. 
Screen Adettes Inc., 
1709 W. &th St., Los Angeles, Calif. Write about geog- 
raphy kits. 
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A limited number of film strips in Spanish is available 
in the Los Angeles City Schools System, Audio-Visual 
Ed. Sec. 


E. Radio Stations. 
KWKW, Los Angeles, 1430; regular Spanish programs 
every morning, 5:00 to 7:30, and Sundays, 1:45 to 
4:00 p.m. 
XELO and XEB, Tijuana, Mexico, about 700; varied 
programs all day from 6:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. 
Smaller stations in San Bernardino, Pomona and else- 
where. See Mr. Oyos, Mason Theater Bldg., Los An- 
geles, for details. 
F. Bookstore. 


Hispano-American Booksellers, Inc., 
827 W. 6th St., Tucker 1696 
G. Newspapers and periodicals 

La Opinion, daily, 203 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. $1.00 per month. $12.00 per year. 

La Prensa, daily, 245 Canal St., New York, N.Y. $9.00 
per year. 

Spanish American periodicals: Place subscriptions 
through Dr. F. Dewey Amner, Kent State University, 
IXKent, Ohio. Write him for lists and prices. 

Newspapers from Mexico City: subscriptions through 
Latin America Outlet, Hamilton, Ohio. 

La Luz, Banks, Upshaw & Co., 707 Browder St., Dallas, 
Tex. For classroom use. Twice monthly. $1.50 per 
school year. 

H. Restaurants. 

There are so many restaurants in Los Angeles and 

vicinity which serve Mexican food that it is impossible 

to list them all. Here are a few known to this compiler : 

Sombrero Cafe, 121 W. 18th St., Los Angeles. 

El Amigo, Ninth and Western, Los Angeles. 

Cafe Caliente, Olvera St., Los Angeles. 

El Carmen Cafe, Third and La Brea, Los Angeles. 

La Golondrina, Olvera St., Los Angeles. 

El Vaquero, 1313 S. Arlington, Los Angeles. 

Farolito, 3123 S. Main St., Los Angeles. 

Hollywood Chico, 1523 N. Wilcox, Hollywood. 

El Cholo, 1121 S. Western, Los Angeles. 
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Spanish Kitchen, 7373 Beverly Blvd., and 914 S. Olive, 
Los Angeles. 

Casa Escobar, 10951 W. Pico, West Los Angeles. 
Padua Hills Theatre, north of Claremont, not only 
serves good Mexican dinners, but presents plays featur- 
ing Mexican songs and dances. 


I. Churches. 
El Salvador Mexican Baptist, 1201 E. First St., Los 
Angeles. 
First Mexican Baptist, 101 S. Gage St., Los Angeles. 
Primera Iglesia Bautista, Beloit and Nebraska, West 
Los Angeles. 
Old Mission Plaza Church (Catholic), 100 W. Sunset, 
Los Angeles. 
San Gabriel Mission, San Gabriel. 
Plaza Mexican Methodist, 125 E. Sunset, Los Angeles. 


J. Miscellaneous. 


Art 
The Southwest Museum, on Museum Drive, Los An- 
geles, contains water-color paintings of Spanish-Colonial 
homes. The museum is open from 1 to 5 daily, except 
Mondays. 
The Los Angeles County Museum, at Exposition Park, 
contains works or art and relics of early California. 
El Ranchito, the original home of Don Pio Pico, was 
built in 1826. It is reached by Whittier Blvd., two miles 
northwest of Whittier, and by the Pacific Electric line. 
The Mission Inn, at Riverside, built in mission style, 
contains many objects of Spanish art and craftsmanship. 
Olvera Street, El Paseo de Los Angeles, north of the 
Plaza and Marchessault Street, is interesting for its 
Mexican booths, stores, La Casa Avila, an adobe house, 
the oldest building in Los Angeles, and its Mexican 
restaurants. 


Exhibits 
About forty exhibits of Latin American art are loaned 
by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union. Write for list. Reservations must be 
made 8 weeks in advance. Borrower pays shipping ex- 
penses. About 20 exhibits of photographs and pictures 
are available on the same basis. 
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Maps 


Denoyer-Geppert; C. G. Nelson representative, Box 
3635, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 52, Calif. 

Nystrom Co., Mrs. E. D. Cauffman, representative, 

Box 192, Whittier, Calif. 

Rand, McNally Co., Mr. E. J. Pohlman, representative, 

San Marino, Calif. 

Full color map of South America and black-white map 

of Spain can be purchased for $1.00 each from Las 

Americas Publishing Co., 30 W. 12th St.. New York 

11, N.Y. 

Title Insurance and Trust Co., 433 S. Spring St., Los 

Angeles. Large colored map of old Spanish and Mexican 

ranches of California, free. 


Posters, pictures, etc. 


J. P. Bolten, Box 792, Santa Monica, Calif. Pictures of 
Latin American costumes. 
Norman H. Kamps, Box 82, Pasadena, Calif. Litho- 
graphs and posters concerning Mexican and early Cali- 
fornia. ; 
Latin American Village, El Monte, Calif. Mexican and 
South American materials, flags, etc. See catalogue. 
Pan American World Airways, 506 W. 6th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Posters. 
Banks, Upshaw Co., 707 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 
Maps, postcards, pictures, flags, calendars, and other 
realia. See catalogue. 
For further national addresses, see H. G. Doyle et al., 
A Handbook for the Teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. (Heath) 


FRENCH 


A. Motion Pictures. 


I 


1. 


Educational Shorts with English Sound Track. 
L.A. City Schools System, Audio-Visual Education 
Section, Sentous Center. For L.A. City teachers. 

Fsd 973.5-3, Life in Old Louisiana, Sound, 10 min. 
Life of Creole family. French used in several scenes. 
Magic Caves, Sound, 11 min. Making of Roquefort 

cheese. (E) . 
Tale of Two Cities, Sound, 45 min. Background French 
Revolution. 
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Available from the University of California, Extension 
Division, Department of Visual Instruction, Los Angeles 
24, Calif. See Spanish section for rental conditions. 
2919 Byways of France. Sound, 12 min. $1.00 
Rural life. Brittany and Normandy. 
3827 New France. Sound, 20 min. $2.00 
March of Time. Political and economic situation di- 
rectly after the war. 
2949 Outposts of France. Sound, 12 min. $1.00 
Indo-China. Dances, architecture, ruins, Angkor-Vat. 
2853 French Canadian Children. Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
EB Rural family life, winter, Province of Quebec. 
Juvenile. 
3759 Unveiling Algeria. Sound, 10 min. $1.50 
André de la Varre film by Columbia. Available from 
Berkeley. Native life, French quarter, Turkish quar- 
ter of city. 
3437 Introduction to Haiti. Sound, color, 10 min. $.50 
OIAA Tourist’s trip. 


Films available from other sources. 


Wm. F. Dennis Film Laboratories, 

2506 W. Seventh St.. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

Ancient Cities of Southern France, Sound, 10 min. $1.50 
Carcassonne castles; Nimes; Avignon; Arles; Mar- 
seille. 

Glimpses of French Country Life, Sound, 10 min. $1.50 
Religious processions; markets; home-life in quaint 
French villages. 

Journey to Normandy, Sound, 11 min. $1.50 
Le Havre and numerous resorts. 

Byways of France, Sound, 1 reel. $1.50 
Crosscut of country life in Britanny and Normandy. 
Folk music. Good photography. Twentieth-Century- 
Fox production. 

Life in Paris, Sound, 10 min. $1.50 
Monuments and history. 

Dennis also offers films on French Canada. 

United World Films, Inc., 

7356 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Workaday France, Silent, 15 min. $1.50 

Fishermen of Britanny, Norman farmers, Parisian 

iron and jewelry workers, lacemakers of Lyon, etc. 

And other travelogues. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 
8479 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Cathedral of Chartres, Sound, 10 min. $1.50 
Illinois Central System; Advertising Manager, 

135 E. Eleventh Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Mardi Gras in New Orleans, Sound, 12 min. Free. 
L’Office Provincial de Publicité; Service de Tourisme ; 
La Province de Quebec, Quebec, Canada, offers free 
loan of a number of films concerning Quebec. Address 
requests to Mr. Brian Guilbert, Nixon Bldg., Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 
5, Calif., has a number of travelogues on France for 
rent. Write for rates. 

Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y.. 
has 9 travelogues on France renting from $1.50 to $3.50. 


Shorts with Sound Track in French 
AF Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, N.Y. 19, 
Locally: Paul Ballard Film Institute, 
2036 Glenco Way, Hollywood 28—HE 5512 
Rental $2.50 per reel, per day. 
Films from France with English or French narration; 
22 films listed; Some of them are (all sound, 16 mm. 
in French) : 
The Glass Bell, 1 reel. 
This is the story of the average man in France and his 
life under fascism. lor discussion. 
Aubusson Tapestries, 1% reel. 
Jean Lucrat, famous artist, is shown designing an 
original creation for the looms of Aubusson. 
France Regains her Frontiers, 2 reels. 
Letter from Paris, 2 reels. 
Paris in 1945-1946, suffering from the war, but still 
gay and charming. 
Art Survives the Times, 1 reel. 
Utrillo, Rouault, Brague, Matisse, Picasso, and 
others, including sculptors, shown at work. 
Liberation of Paris, 3 reels. 
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African Big Game, 2 reels. 
Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center, Inc. 
934 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 

Locally : Paul Ballard Film Institute: See above. 
This is a private, non-profit, distribution center, func- 
tioning as a lending library to schools and educational 
organizations, and charging an annual fee as member- 
ship. 

$5.00 per year for public schools booking a maximum 

of seven shipments, (transportation paid one way.) 

$10 per year for public schools booking a maximum 
of twelve shipments. 

$15 per year for all private schools and all colleges 

and universities booking a maximum of twelve ship- 

ments, 

$50 per year for unlimited bookings. 

The Center distributes material prepared by the French 
Cultural Services and formerly distributed by the Ser- 
vice des Ecoles et Universités. 

38 films offered, mostly with French commentary, 

some with English. 

Filmstrips, 35 mm. prepared for use in French 

schools, 2”’ by 2” size slides, and art exhibits are also 

offered. 
Some of the films are: 
Un Grand Verrier, 20 min. 
Maroc, Terre de Contrastes, 20 min. 
Un Grand Potier, 20 min. 
Auguste Delacherche, dean of French potters. 
La Maternelle, 85 min. 

Feature length film starring Madeleine Renaud. 
Henri Matisse (in French or English), 30 min. 

Study of the artist’s.technique and work and an inter- 

view with him. 

Tapisseries de France, 20 min. 
French Cathedrals, 10 min. 
Comédie avant Moliére, 20 min. 
Hommage a Bizet, 40 min. 
Life and works of the composer Bizet. 


Pluie sur la ville, 20 min. 
Paris on a rainy day. 
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Langevin, 25 min. 
Scientific career of the physicist, Paul Langevin. 
Lamartine, 20 min. 
Scenes familiar to Lamartine’s life and excerpts from 
his poetry. 
William F. Dennis Film Laboratories, 
25062 West Seventh St., L.A. 5, Calif. 
Chants Populaires, 1 reel each, No. 1-5, $1.50 each. 
1. En roulant ma boule 
A la claire fontaine 


N 


Envoyant de l’avant nos gens 
Auprés de ma blonde 
3. La-bas sur les montagnes 
Trois canards 
4. Filez, filez, a mon navire 
J’ai tant dansé 
5. Je m’en fouyais 
C’est l’aviron 
United World Films Inc., 
7356 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
French “UC”, 10 min. Sound, $2.00 
La Gare, 10 min. Sound, $2.00 
Expressions practiced in actual use at a railway sta- 
tion, together with words and phrases commonly used 
by travellers. 
Arthur Wiley, 
“France Forever,” 
Pasadena City College. 
Next Time \We See Paris, 1 reel. Free 
A City Rebuilds, 1 reel. Iree 
International Film Bureau, Inc.., 
84 I. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Il. 
The following shorts are available, spoken in simple 
French and accompanied by printed commentaries; 
rental $5.00 per day, $7.50 per school week. Can be 
purchased at $67.50 per print: A Paris; En Norman- 
die; En Bretagne; La Champagne; Les Canaux; La 
Garonne; La Loire; Le Rhone. 


Alexis Tremblay : Habitant, Sound, color, 20 min. $5.00 


Rural life in French Canada. English version also 
available. Can be purchased : $150.00. 


BO ERO O ETT 
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Letter from Paris, Sound, 22 min. $3.00 
Postwar study of Paris. English version also avail- 
able. Can be purchased : $65.00 
National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa, Canada, has 
produced a number of films with French sound track 
concerning French Canada which may be available to 
American teachers. See Modern Language Journal, 
March, 1948, pp. 230-232. 
Extension Division of the University of California rents 
the following French language films: 
3780 Le Grand Verrier, Sound, 20 min. $1.00 
French Embassy. Glassblowing. Scripts available in 
English and French. 
3781 Les Perles du Djerid (Tunisia), Sound, 25 min. 
$1.00 
French Embassy. Daily life, landscapes. Scripts avail- 
able in English and French. One scene could be ob- 
jectionable to high school. 
L.A. City Schools, Audio-Visual Education Section, has 
the following: 
Fsd 440-3 A Paris, 17 min. [Excellent 
Fsd 440-2 Les Canaux, 12 min. 
Fsd 440-1 French for Beginners, 10 min. 
Fsd 440-4 La Champagne, 20 min. 
Dotty et Michel 4 Montreal, 3 reels averaging 15 min. 
each; color. 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, ny York 19, N.Y. 
Cross and the Sword, Sound 20 min. $2.50 
Victory mass in Montreal, in F ak 
Les Housards de la Garde, Sound, 5 min. $1.50 
Cartoon with French song. 
Le Vieux Chateau, Sound, 5 min. $1.50 
Singing cartoon. 
Sing la Marseillaise, 4 min. $1.00 
Teaches national song. 


Also 8 shorts with French narrative about Canadian life. 
$2.50 each. 
Commercial (entertainment films. ) 
Distributors. 
aul Ballard Film Institute, 
2030 Glenco Way, Hollywood 28,—HE 5512 
Mr. Ballard arranges circuits of foreign films for the 
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Los Angeles County Museum. American Institute of Art, 
Pasadena Art Institute, etc. He prefers to organize series 
for groups, but offers individual films for distribution. 
Prices range from $25 to $35 for 16 mm. films. 35 mm. 
films are available, but should be organized in circuits 
for groups, as they are too expensive individually. Some 
of the 16 mm. films are: 


A Nous la liberté; Amphitrion; Les Bas Fonds; La 
Belle et la béte, highly recommended; French spoken 
slowly and clearly; Bizarre, bizarre; La Bohéme; 
Cage of Nightingales, highly recommended; Un 
carnet de bal, highly recommended; Carnival in 
Flanders—both high school and uncut versions—un- 
cut version is not suitable for high school; Crime and 
Punishment; Day Break; Derniére Billiardaire; 
Devil is an Empress; Farabrique—full length docu- 
mentary of life ina French town, has not yet appear- 
ed locally ; Generals Without Buttons—reported upon 
unfavorably by one school that exhibited it; Grande 
Illusion; Marie Louise—Swiss film, highly recom- 
mended; La Maternelle, highly recommended; Marie 
Chapdelaine, outmoded technique; Mayerling; Les 
Misérables, original three-hour version; Pearls of the 
Crown: La Pelotte; Poil de Carotte; Puritan; Sous 
les toits de Paris; They Were Five; Zero de Conduite, 
reported upon unfavorably by one school that exhibit- 
ed it. 


International Film Bureau, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, [ll., has a number of French features for rental. See 
advertisement in Modern Language Journal, May, 1948. 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, N.Y.C., has a good 
selection of French feature films, practically all pre- 
war. Usual rate: $25.00. See their catalogue. 


Movie Theaters. 


Theatre Francais de Los Angeles. Presents plays from 
time to time at Domino Club Theater, 1284 North Cres- 
cent Heights, Hollywood, Hollywood 3157. (Tickets: 
$1.65, $1.10, and $.55.) 

Laurel Theatre, 8506 Beverly Boulevard. 

Esquire Theatre. 419 North Fairfax Avenue. 

Studio Theatre, 1715 North Vermont Avenue. 
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IV Companies from which Films may be Purchased. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, IIl. 
Life in Old Louisiana, Sound, 1 reel. $50.00 
General historical survey ; prevalence of French speech. 
French-Canadian Children, Sound, 1 reel. $50.00 
Home life. Conversations interpreted. [Tor Junior 
High. 
Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 
321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Paris City of Art, Sound, 11 min. Color, $85; B & W, 
$49.00 
Louvre, Montmartre, architecture. Study guide. 
Paris, its People, Sound, 11 min. Color, $05; B&W, $49 
Occupations and customs. Study guide. 
Journey to Provence, Sound, 11 min. color, $85; B&W, 
$49.00 
Historical and modern highlights. Study guide. Also 
available with French titles and narration. 
International Film Bureau. See above under “TT.” 
Teaching Films Custodians 
25 W. 23rd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Some films, such as Daudet’s Last Lesson, can be leased 
by schools. Write for information. 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
A number of shorts for sale, some with English dia- 
logue ($31.50), two with French dialogue. 


B. Phonograph Records. Language courses, 


1. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
536 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 
Textbook, key and recordings, $50.00 
Recordings only, $47.00 
22-25 double faced 12” vinylite records—4 hours. 
This company offers to the public books and records 
prepared for the U.S. Armed Forces Institute by the 
Linguistic Society of America and the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Also: An Introduction to French 
Speech Habits. 3  records—$4.50; Manual—$.50; 

Three weeks’ drill in French speech habits 
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Linguaphone Institute, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N.Y. 

The following courses are offered: 

Conversational Course in French—$50.00 
32 electrically transcribed lessons, including 2 phonetic 
and 30 conversational lessons, on 10 double-faced 
discs, playable on any phonograph. Five text books. 
This is a basic course in French. 

French Travel Course—$50.00 
32 lessons, 10 records 10’’, two sides with text book. 





French Literary Course—$50.00 
Selected reading from the best French authors; spok- 
en by three of the foremost masters of French diction. 
10 double faced 12” records, text, in 2 albums. 
French Intonation Exercises—$15.00 
Five 10” double faced discs, textbook in album. 
Cours Moyen de Frangais—$15.00; Part I 
Five 10” double faced discs, textbook, in album. 
Cours Moyen de Frangais—$15.00; Part I 
Five 10” double faced discs, textbook, in album. 
3rush Up Your French—$15.00 
25 idiomatic conversations 
Five 10” double-faced discs, text, in album. 
French Folk Songs—$10.00 
Five 10” double-faced discs, text, in album. 
French Playlets—$15.00 
Dialogues for beginners. Five 10’’ double-faced discs, 
text, in album. 
Mercury 
American Music Company, 
426 So. Broadway, 
Hollywood 28, HE 5512 
Textbooks, dictionary, 20 recordings—$29.55. Mercury 
claims its recordings are those used by the Army. The 
American Music Company highly recommends them 
for students who do not know the language at all. 
Decca 
American Music Company. (Gives price as $35.00) 
May Company, Wilshire. (Gives price as $35-$40) 
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Downtown Bullock’s (Gives price as $41-$75) 
Textbooks and 20 recordings. Recommended by May 
Co. but the American Music Company says it has 
found it is too detailed for beginners. 

5. Vivaphone 

May Company, Wilshire. Textbook, two albums of re- 
cordings ; about $30. 

6. Pensées Frangaises Series, Gems of Wisdom for Lovers 
of French Culture. Liberal Arts Records. Mrs. An- 
drée Fénelon Haas, 2415 Hyperion Ave., Los An- 
geles 27, Calif. 

Living Language Course 

Downtown Bullock’s. Textbook, dictionary, 20 records, 
$30-$50 

Local Records Stores where foreign language records are 

are stocked. 

Only the larger stores in Los Angeles, of which there 

are about ten, carry a large selection of foreign record- 
ings. Many of the smaller shops carry records of Jean 

Sablon, Charles Trenet, etc. Some of the larger stores 

with foreign departments are: 

1. The American Music Company, 
420 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles 13, MI 1871 
Ask for Miss Tacheko. This store specializes in 
foreign records. It offers a wide selection of 
Charles Trenet, Jean Sablon, Lucienne Boyer, 
Sascha Guitry, etc. 

2. Schirmer Music Store, 

737 South Hill St., 

Los Angeles, MI 3411 

sullock’s Downtown. Ask for Mr. Spaulding. This 

store claims it has the largest over-all selection of 

records in the city in the music field. 


“~J 


Ww 


C. Sources for slides. 


Franco-American Audio-Visual Center, Inc., (see 
above) has numerous sets of Kodachrome slides on 
French architecture and art, geography, and industries, 
for loan. Also some sets of 34” by 4” slides. 

Society for Visual Education, 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Sells Kodachrome and other slides. Write. 
Keystone View Co., 219 E. 44 St., New York, N.Y. 
Local Representative : G. C. Barnette, 
Box 368, Sunland, Calif. 
Large collection of various sizes for sale. Write. 
D. Filmstrips. 
Society for Visual Education, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
strip on New Orleans (with manual. ) 
strips on Quebec (with manual.) 
strip on France. 
strips on historical France (with manual. ) 
strip on Rosa Bonheur. 
strips on learning French. 
$2.00 per filmstrip. 
Eneyelopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. 
1 strip on French-Canadian children, $3.00. 
Franco-\merican .\udio-Visual Distributing Center. 
Inc., 934 Fifth Avenue. New York 21, N.Y. 


A membership organization—see above, A.J]. Has 


Or WOR LO 


— 


scores of filmstrips for loan to members. 
E. Radio Progranis in I*rench. 
KGIL—11 A.M. Sundays. 
Helene Copel, I*rench actress, gives interpretations. of 
French classics, accompanied by an orchestra. She 
presents La Fontaine, Moliere, ete. 


A few shortwave programs : Frequency 
Paris 6:00 P.M. RN 9.550 
7:30 RNF 9.550 
11-11:45 P.M.)broadeast PRE 11.847 

12-12:45 P.M.)to 

1:45 A.M.) West Coast 

Radio 11.715 
Dakar 11:00 P.M. 11.715 
Algiers 10:00 A.M. VANA 11.765 
9.540 
WOOC 15.000 


broadcasts a very clear program in French on Sunday 
at 3:00 P.M. 


TET IT 





—— 
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I. Bookstores. 
Dr. Kurt Merlander, Box 2446, Los Angeles 28, HO 
1588. 


Brentano's, 611 West Seventh Street. 
French Book Store, 310 West Olympic Boulevard. 
PRospect 9766. 
Stanley Rose Book Company, 6661*2 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, HEmpstead 4300. 
G. Newspapers. 
L’Union Nouvelle, weekly newspaper, 310 West 
Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, PRospect 9766. 
Local, national and foreign news, with emphasis on 
news of France and the French people, here and 
abroad. One year, $3.00; six months, $1.75; three 
months, $1.00; 5 cents a copy. 
H. Restaurants. 
Oueviel’s French Café, 4936 Washington Blvd., WY. 
9125. 
Taix French Restaurant, 321 Commercial St., MU 2574. 
Rene & Jean, 639 S. Olive St., MU 9506: 
307 W. 7th St.,. DR 9910. 


I. Miscellaneous. 

Correspondence with Students in France. 
To get names of correspondents in [france free of 
charge, write to O. S. E. (Oeuvre Secours aux En- 
fants) 62 Rue Spontini, Paris 16e, France (any age.) 

Groceries. 
A. Mathieu. 306 N. Main, Los Angeles, MU 0422 
M. Besson, 2626 N. Main, Los Angeles, CA. 14312 
Fazzi & Son, 228 N. Main. Los Angeles. MU 1724 
Piuma Grocery Co., 608 N. Spring. Los Angeles. MU 
1914 

Sources of Realia. 

La Vie, 

707 Browder Street. 

Dallas, Texas, 
Postcards, photographs, flags, ete. 

American Association of Teachers of French, 

Information Bureau, D. Girard, Director, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York 27, N.Y. 
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French National Tourist Office, 
Dept. X-2. 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 
Local : 448 S. Hill St., Los Angeles. 
1948-1949 French calendars, posters, booklets. 
Le Cercle du Livre de France 
55 West Forty-fifth St., 
New York 19, New York. 
(French Book of the Month Club. ) 


GERMAN 





A. Motion Pictures. 

I Educational Shorts with English Sound Track. 

1. Available from the University of California, Extension 
Division, Department of Visual Instruction, Los An- 
geles 24, Calif. See Spanish section for conditions re- 
garding rental. 

2805 Germany, Sound, 10 min. $1.50 
Landscapes, Dresden, Garmisch, the “painted village,” 
Frank fort-on-the- Main. 
405 Austria, Silent, 10 min. $1.00 
Rural scenes. 





~ 


L. A. City School System, Audio-Visual Education 

Section, Sentous Center. For L.A. City teachers only. 

Fsd 943-1 Bavarian Alps from Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
to Berchtesgaden, Sound, 11 min. Excellent. 

Fsd 943-2 Bavarian Alps from Allgaeu to Oberammer- 
gau, Sound, 11 min. Excellent. 


If Education Shorts with Sound Track in German. 

Leopold H. Steiner, 35 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
See his circular of Feb. 28, 1948. Offers documentary 
films, made in foreign countries, in programs of al- 
most 50 minutes, on historical, geographical and cul- 
tural subjects; the commentary or dialogue in native 
voices. Rental price of 50 min. program of documen- 
tary film: $10-$12. Rental price of 50-80 min. enter- 
tainment films : $25-$50. These are all 16 mm. sound 
films. 


III Commercial (entertainment) Films. 
Henry Kaufmann, 200 West 52 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Kaufmann offers both 16 mm. and 35 mm. entertain- 
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ment films in German (some with English subtitles) 
at rentals from $25 to $40. He also has access to 
films held by the Alien Property Custodian, U. S. 
Government. 
Casino Film Exchange, Inc. 
210 East 86th St., New York 28, N.Y. 
Selected Austrian, German, Swiss films. 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
84 E. Randolph St.. Chicago 1, Illinois. 
German films, including “Emil und die Detektive.” 
3randon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Eleven German-language features; average rental: 
$25.00. All fairly old. Includes Emil und die Detek- 
tive and Kameradschaft, a pre-Hitler mine-disaster 
story stressing international bonds of friendship. 


Phonograph Records and Shop. 


Linguaphone Language Courses 
Linguaphone Institute of America, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. Also: Southern California Music Com- 
pany, 737 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Holt Spoken Language Courses 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York, 10, N.Y. Also: 536 Mission St., San Francisco 
5, Calif. 
Originally prepared for the U. S. Armed Forces by 
the Linguistic Society of America: with textbook, 
each set costs $50.00. 
University of lowa German Records 
Prof. Erich Funke, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Towa. 
Famous poems and other samples of German, spoken 
by Prof. Funke, as models for pronunciation. 
The Continental Shop 
2509 West Seventh St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Imported German records other than usual musical 
masterpieces, 


Slides. 


Slides may be purchased from the collection of the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Chicago, IIl. 
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Filmstrips. 
Society for Visual Education, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, TI. 
1 strip on Austria. 
1 strip on Germany (with manual.) 
1 strip on Pennsylvania Germans. 
1 strip on Germanic renaissance art. 
$2.00 per film strip. 
Bookstores : 

A. K. Tiessen, 985 North Chester venue, Pasadena 6, 

SYcamore 7-4905. 

(“Romane, Erzihlungen, Weltgeschichte; Katalogue 
auf Wunsch’’) 

Dr. Kurt Merlander, Box 2446, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

HO 1588 

George |]. Barral, representative of Schoenhof’s Foreign 

Books, 11184 Ophir Dr., Los Angeles 24, Calif. AR 

38282 

Magazines and Newspapers. 
1) for the Classroom: 

Jugend post, 237-239 Andrews Street, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Published monthly except July and August. “Diversi- 
fied, Informative. Literature, Art, Music, History, 
Science. News Items from German-speaking Lands. 
Conversations in Natural Settings. New Words and 
Idioms—Complete Christmas Program in 4-page No- 
vember Supplement. Vocabulary list in each Issue.” 
Single subscription, $1.00 a vear; single copy, 10 cents 
each. Special rates for classes and clubs. Rates for 
half-vear subscriptions slightly higher. 

2 for the Teacher : 


The Gerinan Quarterly, published by the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of German. Contains pedagogi- 
cal and literary articles in English and German. Sub- 
scription rate (4 copies) $2.50. Address: Professor 
FE. H. Hemminghaus, Hunter College, New York 21, 
N.Y. 

Monatshefte (fiir deutschen Unterricht, deutsche 

Sprache und Literatur. ) 

Subscription price (eight copies) $3.00. Address: 
Monatshefte, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 
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The Germanic Review. Devoted to research dealing 
with the Germanic languages and literatures. Issued four 
times a vear in February, April, October, and December 
by the Department of Germanic Languages of Columbia 
University. Annually $5.00. 

Subscriptions: Columbia University Press, 113 E. 
Green St., Ithaca, N.Y., or 2960 Broadway New York 
27, N.Y. 

Articles in English on German literature and detailed 
book reviews. 

German Books. <A Selective Critical Bibliography of 
Publications in German. Published by the Department 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Issued five times a year. Annually (?) $2.00. 
Subscriptions: German Books, Box X, Faculty Ex- 
change, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
The first issue appeared January 1948, containing 70 
mimeographed pages of reviews of German books, both 
fiction and non-fiction. 


for the Home: 


Die Abendstunde, Box 38, Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
“Ein im christlichen Geist geschriebenes Familien- 
blatt, das lehr und _ ttrostreiche Leitartikel zur 
Erbauung der Christen bringt. Sie enthalt folgende 
Abteilungen: Zur Jahreszeit; Fur Herz und Heim; 
Aus Welt und Zeit; Nachrichten aus Europa; Erbau- 
liches; Erzahlungen. $3.00 das Jahr. 

Das goldene Buch 2300 West Cornell Street, Milwaukee 

9, Wisconsin. 

“Kleine Kulturchronik; Aus Welt und Leben; Artikel 
und Erzahlungen; Frauen Denken und Wirken; 
Allerlei Wissenswertes ; Lustige Ecke.”’ $1.85 das Jahr. 


ws paper 


California Staats-Zeitung, 221 East Pico Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 15; PRospect 2864 
A weekly paper containing local, national, and inter- 
national news, articles of interest to the German- 
speaking people of Southern California, news of clubs, 
concerts, motion pictures, etc. One vear, $3.00; six 
months, $1.50; three months, $.75. 
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Restaurant : 
Switzerland, 4057 South Figueroa Street, ADams 9292; 
open daily except Mondays from 5 P.M. 

Churches: 
Deutsche Gemeinde der Adventisten vom siebten Tage, 


1041 West 38th Street, Pastor J. F. Huenergardt; 
Predigt-Gottesdienst; Sonnabend vormittags, 10:45 
Uhr. 


Erste Deutsche Methodisten Kirche, 


449 South Olive Street, Pastor B. C. Voll; Predigt- 
Gottesdienst : Sonntag vormittags, 10:45 Uhr. 


Evangelisch Lutherischer Gottesdienst, 


Gnaden-Kapelle, 3800 West Jefferson Boulevard, 
Pastor O. Wismar; Predigt-Gottesdienst: jeden 
zWweiten und vierten Sonntag in Monat, 3 Uhr nachm. 


Evangelische St. Pauls-Kirche, 


529 E. Washington Boulevard, Pastor G. B. Greuzen- 
stein ; Predigt-Gottesdienst : jeden Sonntag um 11 Uhr 
vormittags. 


Miscellaneous: 
Correspondence with Students in Germany. 


U.S. Office of Education, Division of International 
Educational Relations, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Margaret Keidel 

German Department, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Mrs. Mary M. Craddock 

Room 206, Headquarters Building, Bremen Barracks, 
APO 751, c/o Postmaster, New York, N.Y. 

A. M. Braun 

(International Pen-Friendship Club) 

13b Miinchen 15, Lindwurm Strasse 126/a, German 
Bavaria, U. S. Zone. 

International Association for Correspondence and 
Change (sic!) 

Innsbruck, Colingasse 12, Austria, U.S. Zone. 


Associations. 


Modern Language Association of Southern California, 
German Section. Annually $3.00. Membership: Mrs. 
Ruth F. Rodriguez, 529 S. Ross St., Santa Ana, Calif. 
Meets twice a year in April and October ; fees include 
subscription to MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM. 
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American Association of Teachers of German, South- 
ern California Chapter. Annually $3.00 Membership: 
Edgar H. Hemminghaus, Hunter College, New York 
21, N.Y. Meets twice a year simultaneously with Ger- 
man Section of Modern Language Association of 
Southern California; fees include subscription to the 
GERMAN QUARTERLY. Fees may also be sent to 
Meyer Krakowski, Los Angeles City College, 855 N. 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. 
Annually $5.30 with joint membership in the MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICA. Membership: Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Eli So- 
| bel, Department of Germanic Languages, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. Meets once a 
year in November. 
The Modern Language Association of America. An- 
nually $5.00, but less if with joint membership in the 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. Mem- 
bership: Executive Office of the Modern Language 
Association of America, 100 Washington Square 
East, New York 3, N.Y. Fee includes subscription to 
PMLA. 
Linguistic Society of America. Annually $5.00 Mem- 
bership: Secretary of Linguistic Society of America, 
J. M. Cowan, Morrill Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. Fee includes subscription to LANGUAGE; 
meets once a year between Christmas and New Years. 
Delta Phi Alpha. National Honorary German Frater- 
nitv. For information regarding activities, annual 
bulletin, and the formation of local chapters address: 
Dr. Adolf D. Klarmann, National Secretary-Treas- 
urer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Bakeries. 


Leo’s Bakery, 2016 West Seventh, DRexel 3776 
Quaker Bakery (Walter. K. Gruttner), 6401 San Fer- 
nando Road, Cltrus 2-9814 

Sausage. 


Schirmer & Franken Sausage Kitchen, 


Deutsche Wurstkiiche, 905 West Jefferson Boulevard, 
PRospect 1616 
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Farmers Sausage Kitchen, 2852 West Valley Boule- 
vard near Fremont, Alhambra, and 821 East Color- 
ado near Glendale Boulevard, Glendale. 


ITALIAN 


A. Motion Pictures. 


I 
1. 


II 


Educational Shorts with English Sound Track. 
University of California, Extension Division, Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, Los Angeles 24, Calif. See 
Spanish section for rental terms. 
3714 Italy, Sound, 17 min. $2.00 
March of Time. Italy after the war; includes sequence 
on Vatican City. 
2737 Modern Rome, Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
Castle. Tourist’s view of the city. 
2925 Day in Venice, Sound, 12 min. $1.00 
L. A. City Schools, Audio-Visual Education Section. 
Fsd 945-2 Modern Rome, Sound, 9 min. 
Historical travelogue. Good. 
sd 945-1 Venice the Magnificent, Sound, 8 min. 
General travelogue. Good. 
Rental Films Available from Other Sources. 
International Film Bureau, 84 E. Randolph Ave., Chica- 
go 1, Ill. 
Artisans of Florence, Sound, 22 min. Write for terms. 
Bread and Wine, Sound, 16 min. Write for terms. 
Italian agricultural life. 
srandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Impressions of Naples, Sorrento and Capri, Sound, 8 
min. $1.50 
A musical tour of the west coast. 
Teaching Films Custodians, Inc.. 25 W. 43 St.. New 
York 18, N.Y. 
Down from Vesuvius, Sound, 1 reel. Write for terms. 
(To schools only.) 
Life in and about Naples. 
Venetian Holiday, Sound, 1 reel. Write for terms. 
(To schools only.) 
Commercial Feature Films 
Brandon Films (see above) offers the following Italian 
language features on a $25.00 per day rental basis: 
L’Avvocato Difensore (77 min.); Na Sere e’Maggio 
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(65 min.); Amo te Sola (78 min.) ; Amore e denaro 
(95 min.) ; Milionario per un Giorno (77 min.) ; Musica 
in Piazza (65 min.) ; Compilers know nothing of suit- 
ability for schools. 

The Laurel, the Esquire, the Uclan, and the Studio 
Theaters occasionally show Italian feature pictures. 

III Purchase of films: Films listed above under “1,3” (In- 
ternational and Brandon) may be purchased. Write 
firms for prices. 

Phonograph Records. 

I Language Instruction Records: Linguaphone, Cortina, 
Holt, Funk & Wagnalls and others have Italian 
courses on records. See Spanish section for addresses 
and. prices, 

II Italian records may be purchased at Pontrelli Bros. 
Music Store, 3221 No. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 
Phone CA 6772. 

For slides related to Italian history, geography and art, see 

the catalogues of the Society for Visual Education, 100 
FE. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill., and the Keystone View Co. 
local representative: G. C. Barnette, Box 368, Sunland, 
Calif. 

Filmstrips 

Society for Visual Education (see above) : 
4 strips on geography of Italy 
5 strips on Italian history 
5 strips on ancient history of Rome 
5 strips on Italian art and architecture. 
$2.00 per strip. 

Radio Stations. 

The Italian Radio Hour, Sundays, 9-10 a.m. KWKW 
(1430) 

Italian Radio Novelties, Sunday, 12-30 p.m. KWKW 
(1430) 

Italian Radio Novelties, Daily, 7:30-8 a.m., Sundays, 
10:30-11:30 am. KWKW (1430) Also on KOWL 
(1580—Santa Monica), Sunday, 5-6 p.m. 

Bookstores. 

The Cavalli Book Co., 1441 Stockton St., San Francisco, 
handles Italian books, popular music, recordings. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
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S. F. Vanni, Publishers and Booksellers, 30 West 12th 
Street, New York 11, N.Y. 

Catalogue sent on request. 
G. E. Stechert and Co., 31 E. Tenth St., N.Y.C. 
Brentano’s, 611 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles. 


G. Periodicals. 
The Italo-Americano, 711 N. Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Calif. MU 6809. 
Local and international news. For students of second 
semester italian and on. 
For a daily paper we suggest “L’Italia e La Voce Del 
Popolo,” 1500 Stockton Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
La Piccola Illustrazione Italiana, La Casa del Libro, 55 
W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. Monthly $3.00 per yr. 
Prepared especially for students of Italian. 


H. Restaurants: A few of the most popular, though there are 
many others: 
Joe’s Little Italy, 1523 Cahuenga, Hollywood, HO 
8708 
Villa Nova, 9015 Sunset Blvd., CR 5-9431 
Mona Lisa, 3343 Wilshire Blvd., FI 0796 
Little Joe’s Restaurant, 900 N. Broadway, MU 6619 
“O Sole Mio,”’ 227-229 Sunset Blvd., MU 9664 
Marchese’s. Restaurant, 14 16 Elm St., Long Beach. 
Long Beach 74531 or 611339 

Lucca’s Restaurant, 501 S. Western Ave., DR 2161 
Cavaliere Restaurant, 4660 Melrose Ave., NO 9205 


I. Churches. 
St. Peter’s Italian Church, 1039 N. Broadway, CA 19781 
Sundays: 8 and 9:30 a.m.; Week Days: 8 a.m. 


J. Miscellaneous. 
Art 

Forest Lawn Memorial Park Association, Inc., Glen- 
dale, has an excellent collection of Italian sculpture. 
including reproductions of Michelangelo, Canova, and 
the moderns. 
The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
at San Marino has examples of Renaissance Art. 
The County Museum in Exposition Park, Los An- 
geles, has some examples of both classical and con- 
temporary Italian art. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
International Students Society, Hillsboro, Oregon. 
Groceries and pastry 
Fazzi and Son, Groceries, 221 S. Spring St., MU 7612 
Giachino’s Pastry Shop, 101 S. Western Ave., FE 
5714 
Masiello’s, 4267 S. Broadway. AD 1-5277, AD 3-2524 
Sarno Pastry Shop, 712 N. Vermont Ave., Los An- 
geles 
Piuma Grocery Co., 607 N. Main., MU 1941 
F & M Importing Co., 733 N. Spring, MI 4084, MI 
4085 
Ferrara’s, 1545 N. Western Ave., GR 2203 
Tardino’s Spumoni, 3123 Sunset Blvd., NO 9366, 
NO 5388 


PORTUGUESE 


A. Motion Pictures. 


I 


I. 


Education Shorts with English Sound Track. 
University of California, Extension Division, Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, Los Angeles 24, Calif., and 
Audio-Visual Education Section of the L.A. City 
Schools (L.A.C.) See Spanish section for details. 


BRAZIL 


2893 Brazil, Sound, 12 min. $1.50 
EB Economic and social life as shown on coffee 
plantation. 
3191 Brazil, Sound, 10 min. $.50 
OIAA General travelogue. 
3724 Brazil, Sound, 13 min. $2.00 
March of Time. Economic development. Physical 
grandeur. Carnival. 
3161 Brazil gets the News, Sound, 10 min. $.50 
OIAA Scenes in Sao Paulo newspaper office. 
3480 (L.A.C. Fsd 981 5) Belo Horizonte, Sound, 10 
min. $.50 
OIAA Story of ultra-modern Brazilian city. (E) 
3481 Sao Paulo, Sound, 20 min. $.50 
OIAA Industry, commerce, architecture, education. 
3565 Southern Brazil, Sound, 20 min. $.50 
OIAA Progress in agriculture and industry. 
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3426 Wings over Brazil, Sound, 15 min. $.50 
OIAA Advances in aviation. 
2963 Touring Brazil, Sound, 12 min. $1.00 
General Travelogue, especially Rio. To schools only. 
PORTUGAL 
2954 Picturesque Portugal, Sound, 12 min. $1.00 
Costumes and customs. 
3927 Portugal, Sound, 12 min. $2.00 
March of Time. History and modern political situa- 
tion. 


bdo 


Rental Films Available from Other Sources. 

Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Matto Grosso, Sound , 52 min. $10.00. Natural his- 
tory expedition into Western Brazil. 

Also some OIAA films. 

Moore-McCormack Steamship Lines. L.A. Office. 
Incredible Rio, Sound, color, 30 min. Views of City 
Rio—City Marvellous, Sound, color, 30 min. (E) 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 8479 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 

46, Calif. 

Portraits of Portugal; Touring Brazil, Sound, 1 reel 
each. $2.50 each. (20th Century-Fox productions. ) 
If Educational Films for Sale. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, II. 
Brazil, Sound, 1 reel. $50.00 
Amazonian Lowlands, Silent, 1 reel, $24.00 
Eastern Highlands Silent, 1 reel, $24.00 
The Brazil film and a number on other subjects are 
available with Portuguese sound-track. 
Pan American Union, Visual Education Section, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
A Story of Coffee, Sound, 10 min. $15.00. Santos. 

B. Phonograph records. 

Vozes do Novo Mundo; pronunciation, conversation, lit- 
erary selections. 5 records, 12”, $3.00 each. New 
World Associates, Inc., Box 4494, Atlanta, Ga. 

Linguaphone. See Spanish section. 

Conversaphone: Brazilian-Portuguese; 14 records with 

manual. $40.00 
David McKay Co., Phildelphia 6, Penn. 

And several other sets. Write Language Service Center, 
Schoenhoff, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
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C. Bookdealers. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 E. Tenth St., N.Y.C. 
Brentano’s, 611 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 
Franz Feger, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Language Service Center, Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass. ( Brazilian especially. ) 
D. Periodicals. 


Jornal Portugués, 1927 E. 14th St., Oakland, Calif. 
Boletim da Unido Pan Americana, Washington, D.C. 


JOURNALS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS OF ALL MODERN 

LANGUAGES. 
The Modern Language Forum. Organ of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California. Pub- 
lished quarterly in March, June, September, and De- 
cember. Annual membership fee, including the 
FORUM, $3.30. 
Subscription and membership: Mrs. Ruth F. Rodri- 
evez, 529 S. Ross St., Santa Ana, Calif. 
The Modern Language Journal. Published by the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers As- 
sociations. 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, Au- 
gust, and September. Annually $2.50. 
Subscriptions: The Modern Language Journal, 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager, 7144 Wash- 
ington Ave., St Louis 5, Missouri. 
Articles on methods, materials, textbooks for modern 
language teaching. 
Modern Language Notes. 
Published monthly with intermission from July to 
October inclusive. Annually $5.00. 
Subscriptions: The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 
18, Maryland. 
Scholarly articles on literature and philology of mod- 
ern languages. 
Modern Language Quarterly. 
Published by the University of Washington Press. 
Issued in March, June, September, December. 
Annually $2.00. Subscriptions: Managing Editor, 
Modern Language Quarterly, Parrington Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
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Articles on modern literature and detailed book re- 
views. 

The Modern Language Review. A quarterly Journal 
edited for the Modern Humanities Research Associa- 
tion. 

Published by Cambridge (England) University Press. 
Annually 30 shillings. 

Subscriptions: U. S. agents, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Scholarly articles on modern languages and literatures 
with many reviews of new literary studies. 

PMLA, Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Issued four times a year during the months of March, 
June, September. and December, with supplements in 
March (bibliography of scholarly books and articles 
for preceding calendar year, proceedings of previous 
annual meeting, and list of members) and in Decem- 
ber (announcement of coming annual meeting be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s). Annually $5.00. 
Subscriptions: Treasurer of the Modern Language 
Association of America, 100 Washington Square East, 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Books Abroad. An International Literary Quarterly. 
Published by the University of Oklahoma Press. 
Published January, April, July, October. Annually $2. 
Subscriptions: The University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Short articles on foreign authors and literatures, many 
reviews and notices of new books in all European 
languages. 

Language. Journal of the Linguistic Society of 
America. Quarterly. Annual membership fee, includ- 
ing Language, $5.00. Subscriptions: Secretary of 
Linguistic Society of America, J. M. Cowan, Morrill 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Articles on philology only. 

The Journal of English and Germanic Philology. A 
Ouartely devoted to the English German, and Scan- 
dinavian Languages and Literatures. Published quar- 
terly by the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Annually $4.00. Subscriptions: University of Illinois 
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Press, 358 Administration Building, Urbana, Illinois. 
30th literary and philological articles and detailed 
book reviews. 

Modern Philology. A Journal devoted to research in 
medieval and modern literature. Published by the 
University of Chicago. Quarterly. Annually $6.00. 
Subscriptions: The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Scholarly articles on literary problems and some book 
reviews. 

Philological Quarterly. A Journal Devoted to Scholar- 
ly Investigation of the Classical and Modern Lan- 
guages and Literatures. Published by the University 
of Iowa in January, April, July, October. Annually 
$2.00. Subscriptions: The Editor, Philological Quar- 
terly, lowa City, Iowa. Articles on literature. 
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THE USE OF LANGUAGE RECORDS IN 
SPANISH CLASSES 


We have found that phonograph records are a valuable 
aid in training students to speak and understand a_ foreign 
language. In our experiment we have used the Decca Spanish 
Language Records, though other sets such as Victor, and Funk 
and \Wagnalls would probably be just as satisfactory. The 
lessons on the Decca Records are topical and the material is not 
academic, but gives, in dramatic form, the usual conversations 
heard in shopping, asking directions, taking a train or bus, order- 
ing a meal in a restaurant, visiting a doctor, making a telephone 
call, ete. 


The procedure which we use is as follows: For the first les- 
lon the record is played through, while students follow words in 
text. After the first playing, any questions concerning words or 
grammatical constructions are explained, though the text is 
never translated as a whole. The record is then played the second 
and third time, students listening without books for aural 
practice. As each lesson is spoken by four or five different actors 
on the record, it is easy to assign parts and divide the class into 
five or six small groups. After parts are assigned they are read 
aloud for pronunciation purposes. 


‘or the second lesson the students are asked to memorize 
their particular parts. In class the second day, each group works 
separately, and out loud, for some fifteen minutes, under super- 
vision of the instructor, to improve pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion. .\fter this practice each group in turn presents its dialogue 
before the class, which forms the audience. If desired, there can 
be competition between the various groups; however, the teains 
should be composed of different students each time. The students 
will thus enjoy the competition and the fun of acting themselves 
and watching other members of the class act. The dramatic 
method serves a dual purpose, that of giving all the students 
more practice in speaking, and the added opportunity to listen 
to others speak the language. 


If a third day is planned the oral work may be repeated by 
the same or different groups. Or if the record work is to be the 
basis of the grammar study, more emphasis can be put on the 
grammar points treated in the particular lesson. The Study Book 


. 
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which comes with the set. is graded, and every time a new point 
is introduced on the record, the explanation can readily be found. 
There the student can review what he has learned previously 
concerning the topic, before going on to another paragraph pre- 
senting its further development. In this way, the grammar is 
not merely a series of isolated notes, but is classified and 
related to the text as a whole. There are exercises on practically 
every sentence heard on the records. These consist of using the 
record-text sentences as patterns and varying these sentences by 
using the previously mastered vocabulary and grammatical 
material. 


Repetition is an essential of this oral method, based on the 
belief that knowledge of the language and facility in it can best 
be acquired by intensive practice in speaking, hearing, seeing, 
and reading it. Practice in using such a method will present new 
ways of varying the above suggestions. 


RUTH STANTON LAMB 


Scripps College 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


The Foreign Language section of the Southern California 
Junior College Association met at Fullerton Junior College on 
Saturday, April 17. Miss Dorothy Kincell of Riverside College, 
chairman of the section, introduced two interesting speakers. 


Dr. Rina Ciancaglini, who is teaching in the Foreign Lan- 
guage division of the twilight session at Los Angeles City 
College, presented, “Junior College Years as A Preparation For 
Advanced Foreign Language Study.”” Mr. Victor Oswald Jr.. 
of the department of Germanic Languages of the University 
of California at Los Angeles described “Recent Research In 
Foreign Language Teaching.” 


Miss Geneva Johnson of the Fullerton Junior College 
Foreign Language Department assisted Miss Kincell as hos- 
tess. 


SeriNG MEETING OF 
THE MopErRN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


One hundred seventy-five members attended the Spring 
meeting of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California which met at the University of California at Los 


Angeles, April 24, 1948. 


In keeping with the theme, “The Audio-Visual Program,” 
the following programs were presented by the various language 
groups: 

French: 

Mrs. Andrée Fénelon Haas of the Westridge School for 
Girls presented “Un Grand Verrier,” a short motion picture, 


and ‘‘La France, Son Histoire Par Ses Monuments,” illustrated 
lecture. 


German 


Dr. Stanley R. Townsend, of the University of Southern 
California introduced the “Sprechchor” of Whittier Union 
High School, under the direction of Erna M. Fink, which pre- 
sented a program of German poems. The “Sprechchor” was fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of the Pierce Magnetic Wire Recorder 
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by the F. A. Thomas Magnetic Wire Recorder Company of Los 
Angeles to show its utility for language teaching. There was 
also a demonstration of “Spoken Language Records’ (German) 
by Henry Holt and Company, the publishers. 


Italian: 


Dr. Charles Speroni of the University of California at 
Los Angeles presented Dr. John Bricca of Loyola University 
who spoke on “Italy’s Culture In A Non-Italian World.” Miss 
Jean Lucas, Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Baker, and Mr. John Brueckner, 
students of Italian, presented selections from Italian operas. 


Portuguese: 


Miss Barbara E. Smith presented the film (in color with 
sound) “Rio-City Marvelous.” 


Spanish : 


Dr. John T. Reid of the University of California at Los 
Angeles presented “A Demonstration of Audio-Visual Material.” 
Participals were Mr. Oscar Jiménez, University High School, 
Dr. Hermenegildo Corbat6, University of California at Los 
Angeles, and Miss Althea Caravacci, University High School. 


Dr. Elizabeth Reed, instructor of Spanish at Los Angeles 
City College, and president of the Association, presided at the 
luncheon. 


Worthy of mention is the gracious hospitality which was 
extended to all by the University of California at Los Angeles, 
expressed in the warm greetings of Dr. Franklin P. Rolfe. 

The luncheon speaker was Professor Joseph William Hull, 
member of the Department of Art at the University of California. 
His very interesting talk, “I]luminated Manuscripts,” was illus- 
trated with slides. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 

Department of Germanic Languages: 

\n experimental intensive elementary course, limited to 
one section of twenty students, was introduced in the Spring 
Term of 1947-8 by the Department of Germanic Languages. 
The course, for which eight units of credit is allowed, meets 
eight hours weekly and aims to cover in one semester the ground 
normally traversed in two semesters of four hours weekly. The 
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fundamental goal of the course is the same as that of the tradi- 
tional courses: that is, proficiency in reading and an accurate 
control of the fundamentals of grammar; but the pedagogical 
medium is the spoken word. The students in the section are ex- 
pected to attain a proficiency in reading and a control of gram- 
mar comparable to that of students who have completed the 
work of German 1 and 2, along with a far higher degree of oral 
command. The text adopted was the new Goedsche, Spann, Flygt. 
A Modern Course in German, which is so designed as to make 
possible the use of the oral technique without the necessity of 
having recourse to the cumbersome linguist-informant set-up 
Professor Victor A. Oswald, Jr.. who organized the German 
language intensive program at Columbia University in 1945, 
is in charge. 


This department will offer two courses in Yiddish in the 
1948 Summer Session. U.C.L.A. is the second University in the 
United States to offer such courses. Dr. Max Weinreich, Re- 
search Director, Yiddish Scientific Institute, will be in charge 
of these Judaeo-German studies. 


Next year, Professor Victor A. Oswald will give a course. 
Phonetics of the German Language, which will be required for 
the major. 


Professor William J. Mulloy has accepted an invitation 
to teach in the June interim session of Columbia University. 


Dr. Vern W. Robinson has accepted an additional appoint- 
ment as an Assistant Director of the Office of Relations with 
Schools, University of California. His teachings and depart- 
mental duties as an Assistant Professor of German, Los Angeles 
campus, University of California, have been somewhat reduced 
in order to enable him to discharge the duties of this new posi- 
tion. 


Dr. William Melnitz this vear has been teaching in the de- 
partments of German and Theater Arts simultaneously; next 
year he will devote all of his time to teaching courses in Drama- 
tics and to produce plays on the campus. 


Professor Erik Wahlgren has been teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Uppsala for two years; he has offered courses designed 
to acquaint Swedish students with American culture and institu- 
tions. He will resume his work at U.C.L.A. this summer. Dr. 
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Bengt O. Holmberg who has been teaching courses in Swedish 
and Scandinavian literature in this department in 1947-48 will 
return to the University of Uppsala to teach Swedish stylistics. 


The German Club, under the direction of Dr. Eli Sobel, is 
flourishing, with an active membership of about 25 undergraduate 
students, Meetings are varied in an alternation of song fests, 
guest speakers, recorded musical programs, and films. The high- 
light of the fall semester was a public performance of two po- 
tato-puppet plays. Encouraged by the success of the two shorter 
plays, the puppeteers are presently rehearsing a version of the 
Faust puppet play to be presented this semester. In addition 
to campus activities, the group has usually had two “field” events 
each semester; a trip to the snow, a picnic in Griffith Park, or 
a beach party. 


Department of Italian: 


An Italian Club, “T] Circolo Italiano,” was established during 
the latter part of the Fall semester. The Club meets regularly 
every two weeks. It has about 30 members. A varied series of 
events has been planned for the semester. On April 16th, the 
club members attended the performance of “Il Trovatore” given 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company. Plans for the future in- 
clude an annual Italian dinner, a picnic, and attendance at the 
various Italian films which are to be presented in Los Angeles. 


Occidental College 


Four students of Occidental College have been granted 
junior membership in the Alliance Francaise of Pasadena. The 
students are Marjorie Witter, Carole Rilling, Robert Kniss, and 
James Frovd. 


University of Southern California 

Dr. Marcos A. Moringo, distinguished Argentine linguist 
whose work in the relationship between Spanish and the South 
American Indian language gives him a hign place in Spanish 
philology, is a new member of the Spanish deartment. He came 
to the University in December and soon joined by his charming 
wife and their two sons. 


FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Miss Martha Ehlen, instructor of German and Spanish, is 
in Buenos Aires on sabbatical leave. She is assisting as unofficial 
interpreter to establish the Irish Legation there. While in Buenos 
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Aires Miss Ehlen plans to attend courses in the University and 
to become acquainted with the secondary school system. On her 
return to the United States Miss Ehlen will cross Chile and come 


up to the west coast, stopping in several countries, 
Los ANGELEs City COLLEGE 


On February 25 the students of the Foreign Language De- 
partment presented a spiritual message in tableaux as part of the 
all-campus Brotherhood Week observance. They interpreted their 
messages in two tableaux, one based on the Old Testament, and 
the other on the New. They also chose St. Francis as an emblem 
and symbol of Brotherhood, because the “Little Brother” of 
Assisi was one of the greatest of human exponents of love for 
all men. 


On April 7th, the Alpha chapter of Alpha Mu Gamma, Hon- 
orary Foreign Language Society, presented Emilio and Teresita 
Osta in a scholarship fund program featuring the music and 
dances of Spain and Latin America. The Ostas are a brother and 
sister team which has been heralded with complimentary press 
notices from New York to Los Angeles, and have appeared in 
every large city of the United States. The two artists are 
Spanish and are genuine representatives of the true Spanish 
folklore. The honor society was assisted by the members of 
the Foreign Language Council. 


The Foriegn Language Council, organized this semester, 
consists of a representative from each of the foreign language 
classes of the department. The total enrollment in the foreign 
language classes during the Spring semester numbered 2845 
students. 


JouN Murr CoLtLtEGE—PASADENA 


The Humanities Division (language, English, social studies ) 
will offer an experimental course in elementary Spanish next 
fall, designed to meet the needs of students wishing chiefly to 
speak the language. The teachers are looking forward to this 
“pilot class’’ with special interest because they expect to have 
recording and reproducing equipment easily available, some 
films, and a small language center. It is hoped by these means 
to enrich the experience of the more able students, to strengthen 
the weaker ones, and to offer a strictly functional course, for 
elective credit only. 
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French: 

Dr. Fanny Vigoreux of the French Department of Pasadena 
City College is spending her sabbatical leave in France. She and 
her husband, a veteran of World War II, are studying in Paris, 
and expect to travel extensively before their return in the fall. 


At the October soirée of the Language Council, two boy 
scouts from Alhambra gave a very interesting account of their 
experiences and showed colored motion pictures which they 
took in France last summer while attending the Boy Scout 
Jamboree. 


At the April 8 soirée, Mademoiselle Suzanne Bertillon spoke 
on the “Life of Alphonse Bertillon, or How To Become A 
Detective.” 


German: 

During the school vear 1947-8, the German section of the 
Language Council has been most active. On October 27, together 
with the English Department, it sponsored two performances of 
the English movie “The Great Mr. Handel,”’ for which over 
3000 tickets were sold. 


Two parties were held at which the attendance numbered 
over one hundred students. In the fall the “Gesellschaft” heard 
an interesting talk by Miss Paulson on her experiences teaching 
school for the army in Austria during the previous year. The 
language students presented a short musical program. 


The Spring meeting of the “Gesellschaft”? held on March 
16th heard a fascinating discussion of modern composers by 
Dr. Richard Lert. The musical program consisted of German 
songs sung by two students in the department. 


At the Christmas Party given by the Language Department, 
the German Section sponsored a most amusing potato puppet 
play which was put on by the students of U. C. L. A. 


The students of German also took part in the Pan-American 
Day Program on April 16th when they had their own booth in 
which they sold candy. 


Spanish 
The Spanish Department cooperated with the music and 
technology departments in presenting in Assembly, April 16 and 
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for the public on Friday evening of the same day, a War Me- 
morial benefit, entitled “Noche de Fiesta.” The program includ- 
ed elaborately costumed dances and songs, representative of 
many countries of the Americas. 


The Spanish “tertulia,” a party presented each semester 
for Spanish students, is being planned by the Spanish section 
of the Language Council for early in May. It will feature Spanish 
music and dancing and some sketches presented by the Conver- 
sation Class. 


Mrs. Clara Bate Giddings retired from teaching at Pasa- 
dena City College last February after 35 years of outstanding 
service. She and her husband, J. Reed Giddings, plan to travel 
and devote themselves to their hobbies—music, photography. 
and nature study. Born in Iowa, Mrs. Giddings received her 
B.A. and M.A. at Cornell College. She has also studied at the 
University of Berlin, University of Leipzig, Stanford, and the 
University of California at Berkeley. For many years Mrs. 
Giddings served as chairman of the membership committee for 
the M. L. A. and under her willing and unselfish work, the 
membership in the organization was greatly increased. She has 
always been an active member of the German section. Few 
teachers have achieved as much as Mrs. Giddings inside and 
outside the classroom for better world understanding—a teacher 
of German with the highest American ideals. 


RIVERSIDE COLLEGE 


Riverside College is proud of the achievements of its Spanish 
department and the Pan-American Club. In 1942 a group of the 
Spanish students under the direction of Miss Dorothy Kincell, 
head of the Spanish department and faculty advisor of the club. 
converted a dwelling house adjoining the campus into a class- 
room of true Spanish atmosphere. The drapes, window seats. 
and cushions are in bright colors. The walls have borders of 
Spanish, Mexican, and Latin-American scenes in color drawn 
and painted by the students. They named their creation, La Casa 
de Lenguas. The Casa has its own library with an excellent selec- 
tion of Spanish books, a piano, and a record player. The Pan- 
American Club participates in campus activities and holds social 
and business meetings in La Casa. Each year the Pan-American 
Club sponsors taco sales to raise funds for the World Student 
Service Fund and to send two delegates to the Inner-American 
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Conference at Claremont College. This summer several members 
will journey to Mexico for summer school at Mexico City, 
Guadalajara, and Saltillo. 


BERENDO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Ernest J. Yarba, Spanish teacher, is the enthusiastic 
sponsor of the Pan-Americano Club, whose members include both 
students of Spanish and boys and girls who have a speaking 
knowledge of the language. 


Berendo has a number of teachers on its faculty with a for- 
mer laneuage background: Mrs. Caroline Whiting Rodrigo, 
former teacher of French, is chairman of social studies depart- 
ment and Mrs. Zella Pearl Hart Houghton, former German 
teacher, is now teaching English and social studies. 


Miss Augustine Dalland, recently of John Burroughs Junior 
High School, is chairman of English, sponsor of the Honor So- 
ciety, and editor of the Berendo news releases. 


Mrs. Antonia Estrada Lefler, who until a year ago was at 
Central Junior High, is chairman of Foreign Adjustment Classes 
at Berendo. The enrollment in her classses has been so large that 
it has been necessary to open another room with Miss Cheryl C. 
Dunbar in charge. 


Mrs. Adda N. Kern, retired French teacher, is enjoying her 


home with her daughter Lolo and her two-year-old grandson 
Alan. 


The bonds of friendship between boys and girls in Europe 
and school children in Los Angeles have been strengthened by 
the holiday activities of the World Friendship Club and _ the 
Junior P.T.A. of Berendo Junior High School, both under the 
sponsorship of Miss Clara Fogelsong. Through their inspiration 
Berendo pupils brought to school 964 parcels of food, including 
5-pound packages of flour and sugar, and gallon cans of fruits 
and vegetables. Quantities of warm clothing were donated, and 
$60.19 in cash was raised by a benefit film, “Danny Boy.” Ad- 
mission to this benefit film was gained by bringing one or more 
food parcels or fourteen cents, the cost of mailing one pound of 
supplies to Europe. Forty boxes averaging over twenty-one 
pounds to each box were sent post-paid to fourteen schools in 
Germany and to needy German families. Miss Fogelsong has re- 
ceived many letters expressing appreciation and sincere thanks 
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for the boxes sent. But the greatest joy of all was gained by the 
Berendo boys and:girls in their service and remembrance of oth- 
ers. As Miss Fogelsong said to them, “Very few of us have to 
be taught to accept the good things of life, but many of us need 
to be taught how and when and where to give. Many of us have 
to be taught to share with those in need, and this is the lesson | 
trust the pupils of Berendo have received in our overseas Christ- 
mas project.” 


EMERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Simons, the principal of Emerson, has recently returned 
from a trip to La Paz, lower California, where he went on a fish- 
ing trip. He reports that the people in the town are very hospita- 
ble to tourists and that they try to make them as comfortable as 
possible. Since English is not spoken in La Paz, Mr. Simons was 
compelled to test his knowledge of Spanish; much to his satis- 
faction he found that his knowledge of the language was very 
helpful. He was the only one of the group who could speak 
Spanish. Foreign language is valuable. 


The Spanish Department observed Pan American week 
with a program consisting of musical numbers, reports on Latin- 
American countries. Dancing and Spanish-Mexican food were 
also enjoyed by the students. 


Soutu GATE JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 


The students in the B9 and A9 Spanish classes act as in- 
structors for the lower division group composed of B7, A7, and 
A& students. The lunch period is staggered so that half of the 
students go to lunch ten minutes later than the other half. 
During the ten-minute interval, a student selected by the Spanish 
teacher teaches the class elementary and conversational Spanish. 
The lower division classes receive that student’s instruction 
every other week. The program is very effective; the younger stu- 
dents acquire valuable experience and practice. 


Witson JuNtorR HiGH ScHOOL—PASADENA 


Helen Gilliland, teacher of Spanish, is looking forward 
to the session of Casa Panamericana to be held at Mills College 
from July 3 to August 14. The workshop is one of the very in- 
teresting offerings. 
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BeverLy Hitts HiGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Juan C. Padilla of the Spanish department was married 
to Miss Dorothy Ross on December 19. Mr. and Mrs. Padilla flew 
to Mexico for their honeymoon. 


A radio show based on the life of Simon Bolivar, as well 
as a group of Latin-American dances presented in a general as- 
sembly, was the school’s contribution to this year’s commemora- 
tion of Pan-American Day. 


Citrus Union HicuH SCHOOL 


Mrs. Una M. French will leave June 14th by T.W.A. for 
Geneva, Switzerland, by way of Paris, where she will stop 
briefly. Mrs. French will spend three or four weeks traveling 
through Switzerland, visiting all the well-known cities such as 
Berne, Interlaken, Lucerne, Zurich, St. Moritz, and the lakes near 
the Italian border. She will study three or four weeks at the 
University of Lausanne and return to New York by way of 
Geneva. 


CoLton Union Hicu SCHOOL 


The Colton Union High School has about 300 Spanish 
speaking students. These students are members of “The Mexican 
Youth Club,” a very active organization. The day before Christ- 
mas vacation, the club sponsored a colorful Christmas Dance, 
which featured the traditional Cascarones, The Pifiata and ras- 
pados. The theme of their Pan-American day program was 
“Noche de Verano.” Club activities also include a booth at the 
P.T.A. This year’s booth, called Rancho Alegre, received first 
prize. 


S.P.O.R. (the Latin club) held its annual Roman banquet 
on April 23. 


Dorsey H1cGH SCHOOL 


El Circulo Espanol presented a Pan-American Program on 
its regular meeting day, April 14. Highlights were a film on 
Panama loaned by the parents of one of the members, a play in 
Spanish, and a brief history of the Pan-American Union. An- 
other meeting featured a “Fiesta de Canciones.’’ New songs from 
Mexico were sung by the group. A theater party at the Wilshire 
Ebell Theater in April saw Trio Janitzio and Mariachi Revue. 
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FREMONT HiGH SCHOOL 


The advanced German class (4, 5, 6 semester) enjoys a 
unique oral lesson one day each week. The officers of the class, 
which is organized on a club basis as are all the advanced lang- 
uage classes at Fremont (Les Angeliques, Los Ingenios, Trojans, 
and Die Deutschen’ Damen und Ritter), determine the oral topic 
for the entire group. The subject is then amusingly and simply 
presented. This semester each member presented the prophecy 
of a fellow classmate whose name was kept secret. The “prophet,” 
using a minimum of props for effectiveness, presents his prophecy 
and asks those present to guess in German the identity of the 
person. About five such skits are presented in one period and are 
usually hilarious. No one is absent on those days. 


German correspondents have sent a variety of small home- 
made souvenirs to their American friends who are studying Ger- 
man at the school. Hand-painted gifts, cards, miniature wooden 
shoes, novelties, silhouettes, dolls, etc. are eagerly bought by 
the Fremont students. The proceeds help to buy food parcels for 
the senders. The demand is great. Orders are now being taken 
for hand-lettered Christmas and New Year Cards (ten cents 
each) in German, French, Spanish, and English. 


GLENDALE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 


The University of California Extension Division has started 
a course at Glendale for teachers of adults. It is called the Adult 
Education Method, an intensive 30-hour program, which gives 
two units of University credit. The course was scheduled through 
the efforts of Mr. Clayton B. Westover, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation at Glendale. 


INGLEwoop HicH SCHOOL 


The Inglewood High School Spanish classes presented their 
traditional Pan-American program before four assemblies on 
April 7 and 8. A cast of 136 Spanish students presented “Spain 
in the Americas,” a program of songs, dances, and instrumental 
music tied together by a narrator. A chorus of 90 students from 
the combined 4th period Spanish classes was directed by Mr. 
George Crain, chairman of the English and Foreign Language 
department. Mr. J. Arnold Murray was chief accompanist. Mrs. 
Gladys Waddington was general director; Miss Carmen Nieto 
assisted her. 
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Los ANGELES H1iGH SCHOOL 


Mrs. Julia Boardman returned last November from a five 
months visit in France. Although hardships make traveling 
there less pleasant than it was ten years ago, Mrs. Boardman says 
that the beauty of the French Riviera is still most appealing and 
that there is a great deal to be enjoyed by those who have always 
loved France. 


Mrs. Jean Bassford Von Winning flew to Mexico to spend 
Easter vacation with her husband, a well-known archaeologist 
and linguist whose research papers in the field of anthropology 
have appeared in “Mexico Antiguo” and the publications of the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington. The couple spent a week’s idvll 
hunting in villages which were once the site of ancient Indian 
races, and secured several rare pieces of Teotihuacan and Axtec 
ceramics and obsidians for Mr. Von Winning’s private collec- 
tion, which contains over three thousand objects of pre-conquest 
art. 


MonroviA-ArcADIA-DUARTE H1GH SCHOOL 

Miss Cryssie Hotchkiss and Miss Bernice Rogers are very 
much pleased with the progress of their beginning Spanish 
classes. In these classes, stress is placed on speaking and under- 
standing rather than writing and reading Spanish. The use of 
pupil partners for conversational practice and the snowball 
method of increasing vocabulary by fitting new words into a 
family pattern sentence seem to be effective. “Voces de las Ameri- 
cas” by W. V. Kaulfers is the text used in the beginning classes. 


NARBONNE HGH SCHOOL 
Narbonne High School Spanish classes are enjoying song 
books made by the school printing department. 
Recently 35 Narbonne students enjoyed seeing the antics 
of Cantinflas in a Spanish movie, “Los Tres Mosqueteros.’’ They 
hope to see more Spanish films in the future. 


NortH HoLtywoop Hicu ScHooL 

Miss Hazel Power of North Hollywood High School is 
now in South America an sabbatical leave. She left from the Los 
Angeles Municipal Airport on January 31. She is visiting Mexico, 
Central America, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Paraguay, Brazil, Venezuela, and Haiti in the coming 
months. She took a camera with her and expects to bring back 
pictures to document her travels. 
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FRANCIS POLYTECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Miss Barbara E. Smith, teacher of Latin and Portuguese at 
Polytechinic High School, and Miss Lydia Falcinella, teacher 
of Spanish at Emerson Junior High School, will leave on June 22 
by train for New Orleans and from there by boat for Havana, 
Cuba, for a brief visit; then they plan a nine-day tour of Guate- 
mala City, Lake Atitlain, Antigua, and Chichicastenango. 


RoosEVELT HiGH SCHOOL 

Roosevelt High School is in its thirteenth year of scheduling 
classes in lower-division Spanish for pupils of Spanish-speaking 
background. Under the guidance of Mrs. Arrigoni, very good 
results were obtained from the start. The stress at first in these 
special classes is on reading and writing. Later in the course, 
grammar and refinement of language usage is taken up. Upon 
the retirement of Mrs. Arrigoni last June, Mrs. Lucile Watson 
has capably continued the fine work. Mrs. Watson came from 
Jefferson High School. 


Following Mrs. Arrigoni’s philosophy, Mrs. Watson feels 
that the course in Special Spanish has three objectives. First, 
it aims, to provide the Amevican-Mexican student with a knowl- 
edge of correct Spanish. This should prove valuable to many 
of the school graduates when they encounter the problem of job- 
finding, and should also help them learn English. Second, the 
course in Special Spanish should introduce the student to his 
Latin heritage. Much good can result from this aspect of the 
study of Spanish: for example, the child can. increase his 
knowledge of the world and his understanding of mankind; he 
can learn the virtues esteemed by the Latin, such as filial obed- 
ience; and he can learn to understand better the virtues charac- 
teristic of American society by a comparison of the two civiliza- 
tions. Finally, the school must endeavor to help the minority 
group child orient himself in our majority group society, a large 
task in view of the wide-spread and terrible prejudice the Ameri- 
can-Mexican citizen encounters wherever he goes. At present, the 
average American-Mexican child is about 25% Mexican and 
25% United States (the other 50% being undeveloped.) The 
school is helping to make him a 100% American when it empha- 
sizes the best in his Latin heritage. 


St. Montca’s Hicu ScHOoOoL 


The teachers of both Spanish and French in the Girls’ 
School will spend the summer in language houses: the one will 
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be an instructor in “La Casita Interamericana De Verano;” the 
other will complete graduate studies at Mills College’s “Maison 
Frangaise.”’ “‘La Casita’ is a Spanish House for Sisters conducted 
by the College of the Holy Names, Oakland, as a feature of its 
summer session. 


3rother Elmer Dunsky, S.M., Spanish instructor in the 
Boys’ School, corresponds with Brothers of Mary and their 
students in Spain and also in Puerto Rico, where he taught before 
coming to St. Monica’s last year. He is therefore able to provide 
his students with correspondents from both of these countries. 
Letters to and from Madrid, and bi-monthly films on Latin 
America have provided interest in the Spanish classes recently. 


The French classes, being small in numbers, are co-educa- 
tional. They have enjoyed lately the Gessler film strips on monu- 
ments of French history and, in the advanced class studying the 
Pathelin plays, the film strips of these medieval farces. ther 
activities have centered around correspondence with a recent 
instructor in French at the College of the Holy Names, Oakland, 
now returned to her native Bordeaux. Food packages sent to her 
for her brother’s ten children were acknowledged by letters and 
a book on Lourdes. Special thanks were expressed for the prayer, 
said in French, that our students have been offering daily for 
the crops of France. 


VALENCIA H1GH SCHOOL 


The Spanish I class enjoyed a real Mexican dinner, prepared 
by the girls of the group. In the class there are several Mexican 
girls who directed the cooking. After feasting on enchiladas, 
tacos con salsa, frijoles, tortillas, hielo y leche, and attempting 
to “hablar espafiol,” the girls and boys enjoyed singing Spanish 
songs, and playing Bingo, and an adaptation of “Fish” in Span- 
ish. A Pinata, in red, white, and green, proved the final center 
for the class’s gaiety and fun. 


Teaching in a community where there is an active Mexican- 
American movement group is a real advantage. It was arranged 
with one of the Mexican grocery store owners for the Spanish ITI 
class to make purchases from him. Each student was asked before- 
hand to make two purchases. During class time the group went 
in a school bus to the Mexican grocery. There the students pur- 
chased and made change, speaking Spanish to the proprietor. 
Interest and good fellowship were thus fostered. 
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Van Nuys HicH SCHOOL 


Last March, Dr. Arturo Villalobos Sandoval, an accomp- 
lished pianist from Guadalajara, who is now studying at Prince- 
ton, was presented to the students in a general assembly. The 
program included vocal selections and piano solos. 


In October, Sra. Maria de Jesus Preciada, principal of a 
school in Guadalajara, sang for the Spanish Club. 

Recently Dr. Artonio Preciada of Guadalajara visited classes 
and talked about schools in Mexico. 


WASHINGTON Hi1GH SCHOOL 


Every Spring the members of the French, Latin, and Spanish 
clubs gather in costume for their traditional language banquet. 


After words of greeting by the club officers in their respec- 
tive languages, various games are played at the tables, such as 
the mental marathon, hurdle races, mental wrestling, and the 
tuneful race. The high light of the program is the presentation 
of a play by each club in its foreign language. The evening's 
gaiety is enhanced by songs and active games. This year the 
theme will be in honor of the Olympic Games. 


Recently the Spanish 7 and 8 class presented a comedy, 
“El Duelo por la Luz de la Luna,” to the Spanish Club. It was 
written, directed, and costumed by the students of the Advanced 
class. 

WrittieER Union HiGH SCHOOL 

The German club of Whittier Union High School presented 
a ‘Noon Movie” and contributed the proceeds, $50, to the Frei- 
burg Relief Project. The school as a whole has given over $500, 
most of which the students earned. This project was undertaken 
by the city of Whittier to feed the children between the ages of 
3 and 6. Various organizations are carrying on the project 
which involves a cost of $23,000. Contributions are welcome; $5 
will feed a child for four months. The food is sent through the 
Friends service committee which already has headquarters in 
Freiburg. The friendly response of the people in Freiburg has 
been gratifying. Letters have come from friends, officials 
teachers, and citizens. It is hoped that this exchange of letters, 
especially between the young people, will lead to better under- 
standing and also to an exchange of students and even teachers, 
which would no doubt bring about a better understanding of 
problems and of democracy. 
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Wooprow WILson HiGH SCHOOL 


Miss Edna Blackwood will fly to France again this year 
and will visit the Basque Country, the Riviera, Corsica, the 
Island of Majorca, Glasgow, Island of Skye, Inverness, Copen- 
hagen, Jutland, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Paris, etc. 


Mr. Bevier Robinson, instructor of Spanish and Latin- 
American History, visited Mexico’s west coast during the Christ- 
mas vacation, going as far inland as Guadalajara. He made the 
trip to Mazatlan by plane and from there on to Tepic and Guada- 
lajara by bus and train. Returning to Mazatlan by plane, he 
crossed the gulf to La Paz, then back to Mazatlan and home by 
plane. He reports that he saw more in two weeks during this 
trip than he has seen in any similar period of his life. Every- 
where he found the Mexicans friendly to the Americans and 
anxious to have them visit their country. Progress is in the air, 
people are becoming better educated, and Mexicans have faith 
in the destiny of their country; many new buildings are being 
erected, cities are being cleaned up and streets paved, fewer 
heegars are seen. All in all, tremendous progress has been made 
in Mexico in the last 25 years. 


Spanish teachers will find articles of interest in the World 
Airways Teacher, which is published monthly by Pan American 
Airways. Copies will be sent free of charge to teachers who write 
to Mr. Forrest P. Barrett, care Pan American Airways, Sixth 
and Olive. Los Angeles, California. 


Teachers of all languages who are interested in reducing 
travel expenses by organizing and conducting a tour may receive 
information by writing to Mr. Barrett. 


Please address all news and notes to Miss Josephine L. 
Indovina or to Dr. Elizabeth Reed of Los Angeles City College. 


Make sure that your school is represented in “News and 
Notes.” 
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REVIEWS 


Modern French Literature, by Denis Saurat, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1947, pp 191. 


Denis Saurat, formerly Professor of English at the University of Bordeaux, 
has been a resident of England for many years and at present is Professor of 
French Language and Literature at the University of London. His often brilliant 
and stimulating, if somewhat erratic, criticism is a distinct departure in the 
academic world from what we were accustomed to in the Faguet-Brunetiére- 
Lanson-Baldensperger tradition. For many years he was best known on both 
sides of the Atlantic for his scholarly and penetrating studies of Milton. In 
recent years he has gone in more for philosophic and aesthetic criticism of this 
changing world, having published in his native land for continental consumption 
TENDANCES (Le Monde Moderne, Paris, 1928), MODERNES (Denoél et 
Steele, Paris, 1935), and PERSPECTIVES (Stock, Paris, 1938). The present 
volume surveys MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE during the last three 
quarters of a century and is written in English for English-speaking and 
English-thinking people. There are many passages in the book that will make 
a Frenchman’s hair stand on end, and for Monsieur Saurat’s sake I hope it will 
never be translated. Too many of his judgments are dogmatic—and wrong. 
He tries to cover too wide a field in too short a space, treating cavalierly such 
great names as Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Zola, Loti, France, Barrés, Rolland, Duhamel, 
Romains, Gide, Proust, Valéry, Malraux, Mauriac and others. An appropriate 
subtitle for his book might be ‘‘My Likes and Dislikes.’’ 


For instance on p. 147, one of the most important and deeply moving books 
of recent times which won for its author the Nobel Prize, Les Thibault, is thrown 
out as follows, with no information at all concerning the author: ‘‘Human 
nature is not generally so horrible as all that.’’ When Saurat studies Proust, Gide, 
or Céline he makes human nature seem much worse. His treatment of the theater 
is shocking and reveals either blind prejudice or abysmal ignorance. For example 
on p. 100, believe it or not, we find the following bold, bald, blank statement: 
“There is no true drama after Shakespeare in England, or after Racine in 
France.’’ What of Sheridan, Wilde, Synge, Shaw and many others, or, across 
the Channel, the incomparable flowering of the contemporary French stage 
which has given the world such illustrious namés as Rostand, Curel, Raynal. 
Lenormand, Romains, Sarment, Giraudoux and Claudel, to mention only a few! 
When he pontificates on religion, morality, economics and politics, he sometimes 
seems nearer to the heart of things,b ut many of my French friends will disagree 
violently with his every thesis. Yes, unorthodox as it is and irritatingly 
iconaclastic, this book opens up a fascinating field and should stimulate many 
a reader to investigate further in search of the truth. Unpardonable, however, 
is the careless proof-reading. which stands out like the nose that Saurat dislikes 
on Cyrano: e.g. naisance for naissance (p. 28), désantre for désastre (p. 70), 
déetrutt for détruit (p. 74), swann for Swann (p. 130), avantage for davantage 
(p. 150),-étre adorable for étres adorables (p. 150), tron for tronc (p. 166), 
etc, etc. 


ALEXANDER G. FITE 


University of Cal:fornia, Los Angeles 
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Literary Currents in Hispanic America, by Pedro Henriquez-Urefia. Harvard 
University Press, 1945. pp. 345. $3.50. 


This book is a most valuable addition to our rather meager sources of 
information on Latin American culture. However, before discussing the merits 
and shortcomings of this work, I think it is pertinent to say a few words about 
the author. 


Professor Henriquez-Urefia is, nemine discrepante, I dare say, the most 
outstanding living authority on Spanish American literature as a whole. He 
combines a rare knowledge of world literatures and philosophy, both ancient 
and modern, with a great erudition in his field of specialization, which is the 
literatures of America Hispana. In addition, he has seriously interested himself 
for many years in music and the plastic arts, as well as in philology. To this 
remarkable humanistic background, he adds something that is even rarer in most 
modern scholars: a keen literary sensibility and refined taste that render him 
one of the best stylists and literary critics of the Spanish language today. 


It is a matter for regret that Professor Henriquez-Urefia has not yet given 
us a history of Spanish American literature. No other scholar in the field is so 
richly endowed with the intellectual powers and knowledge necessary to write 
this book, which is urgently needed. 


In analyzing the book, I shall begin by commenting on what I consider 
its shortcomings. In this respect, the first thing that strikes the reader is the 
enormous territory that the author tries to cover in exactly 204 pagec of text 
plus 138 of notes, bibligraphy, and index. In spite of his excellent method and 
power of conciseness, the author finds himself unable to elaborate properly on 
important subjects and is compelled to dismiss them with passing remarks. He 
makes reference to some 3,300 names—far too many for so short a book. A more 
selective plan or a more limited field would have permitted him to present a 
well-developed panorama. It is not humanly possible to trace adequately the 
evolution of Latin American—Brazilian included—literature, music, painting. 
sculpture, and architecture in such a short space. 


Notwithstanding the title, the author discusses briefly in each of the eight 
chapters the development of music and the plastic arts in Latin America. The 
informative merits of this inclusion is, I am afraid, more than offset by the 
confusion that so many names, titles, and movements will produce in the 
mind of the reader not fairly familiar with the subject matter. 


A further complication is presented by the inclusion of Brazil. Brazil, 
because of its different language and different racial and cultural background, 
constitutes a separate entity in itself, and is rarely incorporated in books of 
this kind or in courses dealing with Spanish American literature. The latter 
is varied and complex enough without borrowing additional trouble from Brazil. 


This excessive amalgamation is obviously attributable to the fact that 
the content of the book constituted originally a series of eight lectures delivered 
at Harvard University in 1940-41. According to the editor, the purpose of the 
Charles Eliot Norton lectures for that year was ‘“‘to provide a cultural survey 
of Latin America from the time of the Conquistadores to the present, with 
particular emphasis on its literature.’’ Given the limitations imposed by the 
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plan of the lectures, we must admit that Professor Henriquez-Urefia has 
discharged his task admirably. 


Like most humanists and literary historians of the academic type, Professor 
Henriquez-Urefia pays little attention in this book to the economic forces and 
motivations which determined or profoundly influenced some of the cultural 
movements in Latin America or, in some cases, retarded their development. 


Another point which the author fails to indicate is the role played by 
the church in Spanish America since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Professor Henriquez-Urena gives the church and many of her truly great 
members like Zumarraga. Vasco de Quiroga. Gante, Sahagtin. las Casas, 
Motolinia, and many others, well-deserved credit for their remarkabale efforts 
in defense of the Indians and their culture in the sixteenth century. We all agree 
with him on this point. But the church reversed her position towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century. when the bishoprics. the convents and the 
cathedrals became very rich. Corrupted by her own wealth, the church lost her 
old zeal and altruistic attitude toward the Indians and became their principal 
exploiter. Having been entrusted by the Crown with the task of educating the 
Indians and mestizos, the church failed miserably in the task after the sixteenth 
century. The responsibility of the church in the destiny of Spanish America 
is paramount and therefore, a historian of the culture of those countries can 
not afford to overlook it. 


I have indicated what I consider the principal flaws of the book, but the 
merits far outweigh these blemishes. 


I have already alluded to the power of conciseness shown by the author— 
a virtue rarely to be found among Spanish writers. Yet, Professor Henriquez- 
Urefia combines this laconic style with brilliancy and even a bit of humor 
sometimes. Clarity, method, and conciseness are the three words that best 
describe the feat accomplished in this book. In spite of the limitations imposed 
upon him by the original plan, the author manages to give us an excellent 
synthesis of certain prominent figures, suck as Sor Juana, Bello, Sarmiento, 
Hostos, Varona, Marti, and Dario. In conclusion, this is by far the best index 
of Latin-American culture we have to date, either in English or in Spanish. 


MANUEL PEDRO GONZALEZ 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Liebe auf den dritten Blick. By Robert A. Baker. The Heath-Chicago German 
Series. W. F. Leopold. Editor. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1946 
(VI, 47, Exercises and Vocabulary 49-76). $0.56. 


This text was designed as a practice book for students who are familiar with 
booklets 1-10 of the Graded German Readers of the Heath-Chicago Series. 
While reviewing most of the material of these readers and also of the Alternate 
Series edited by P. Hagboldt, it can, however, be used independently of its prede- 
cessors. The author has taken pains to avoid unusual constructions or words, and 
in some instances seems to have overshot his mark. The coinage of the term Fiinf- 
und Zehn-Cent-Laden, which circumvents the German Einheitspreisgeschdaft, 
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may serve as an example of simplification. Sixteen pages of vocabulary com- 
plemented by footnotes on modern terms, idioms, compound nouns and. verbs 
explain adequately the 7500 running words of text. 


The authors of previous readers of the Heath-Chicago Series endeavored to 
teach something of the body of thought and of the culture which stands behind 
the German language. Mr. Baker has abandoned this principle. His text is a 
somewhat exemplary love story with an American college for its setting. The 
purpose is undoubtedly to facilitate the student’s learning of syntax and vo- 
cabulary through his familiarity with the scene. Unfortunately, a pulp story 
of this type does not reconcile the discrepancy between a college student‘s intellec- 
tual capacity and his linguistic ability. 


Almost ten pages of carefully composed exercises covering grammar, vo- 
cabulary, and story content form an important teaching aid and insure the 
student’s mastery of the material. Teachers of second semester college German 
may find Liebe auf den dritten Blick a welcome addition to their choice of 
outside reading texts, review books, or regular classroom readers. 


ROLF N. LINN 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Charles E. Kany and Joao B. Pinheiro. Spoken Portuguese for Students and 
Travelers to Brazil. xiv+187 pp. Boston, D.C. Heath & Co., 1947. 


The authors intend this book as a basic text for beginners and also as a 
handbook for those who already possess a foundation in Portuguese. There 
is a six page introduction which summarizes the fundamentals of pronunciation 
and a forty page appendix which gives the principal rules of grammar with 
a table of the common irregular verbs. 


The body of the text consists of sixty-eight dialogues, divided into three 
parts. The various aspects of a trip to Brazil provide the subject matter. As a 
time-saving device, all the Portuguese sentences are translated into Englisk on 
the opposite page, sometimes literally, in the case of idiomatic expressions. The 
foot-notes carry references to sections of the grammatical appendix, expand the 
vocabulary of the dialogues, and occasionally indicate continental Portuguese 
terms. 


The conversational vocabulary is extremely well selected. It is as compre- 
hensive as one could wish. Practically all phases of Brazilian daily life and travel 
are touched upon. The tourist who is fortunate enough to have an automobile 
at his disposal will be able to describe his difficulties to the garage mechanic 
and even argue with policemen about traffic violations. No visitor will have to 
go hungry or suffer from an inadequate diet. Nothing that I have ever seen 
on a Brazilian menu is missing; there is a special four-page catalog of food 
and drink. which includes typically Brazilian dishes. The dalogues are lively, 
and sprinkled with little jokes. This volume will be as welcome and useful in 
Portuguese as the similar Kany texts in other languages. 


Some details may be questioned. When the expressions bom dia; boa tarde, 
and boa notte are first mentioned, their plurals are parenthetically given as 
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synonymous. It might have been better to omit the plurals, as they are not 
commonly used in Brazil; the authors themselves always use the singular form 
thereafter. Several times object pronouns are shown following the verb when 
a subject pronoun is used; this usage would certainly be a rare exception in 
Brazil. I am puzzled by the old spelling of cincoenta used throughout. Primeiroi 
andar, segundo andar are translated as first floor, second floor. To conform 
to English usage. should they not be given as second floor. third floor? Pelicula 1s 
a synonym for filme is open to question. Surely amanhd de tarde and amanhd de 
noite, which are n>t given. are heard as much, if not more, than amanhd 4a tarde 
and amanhd a no‘te. On page 24. line 15, the English translation of estd tudo 
desembarcado has been omitted. On page 58, line 6a, encomodando should read 
incomodando. 


It would have been appropriate. it seems to me. in line with the practical 
nature of the book, to have provided an English-Portuguese glossary of the 
words and expressions used in the text. as a help to the traveler in a tight spot and 
unable to remember the exact page. 


LEO KIRSCHENBAUM 


University of California. Los Angeles 


Christopher Stavrou. Brazilian-Portuguese Pronunciation. xi+152 pp. Phila- 
delphia, David McKay Co., 1947. 


This is the most extensive treatment of Brazilian phonology which has yet 
appeared in English. It will be welcomed by teachers and students who feel that 
the varied and often confusing aspects of Brazilian pronunciation are discussed 
too summarily in the few grammars we possess. 


The speech used as the model is that of Rio de Janeiro. As regards ahe 
orthography, ‘‘which is still in a bewildering state of flux,’’ and which. in the 
opinion of many. has little chance of ever escaping from that sad state, the 
author has used the spelling of the Pequeno Vocabuldrio Ortogrdfico da Lingua 
Portuguesa. Recognizing the fact that Portuguese is so often studied by those 
who have learned Spanish first, he takes care to indicate the differences between 
the two languages and to issue appropriate warnings, especially in the cases of close 
and open e and o. There is also mention throughout of ways in which the 
Cariocan speech differs from that of other regions of Brazil. For the sake of 
comparison, a small but adequate section is included dealing with the pronunci- 
ation of Portugal. Not the least of the book's virtues are the clear explanations 
and the well-chosen examples. 


One is able to judge the merits of this work, in so far as completeness is 
concerned, by such things as the discussion of the variant pronunciations of / and r. 
The author notes the fact that the sound of the final r is much weakened, a 
phenomenon not remarked upon in other sources and nevertheless very important 
for those who study Portuguese after Spanish. 


There is also a discussion, rarely found elsewhere, of the difficulty en- 
countered by Brazilians in pronouncing consonantal groups such as bs, ps, gn, pt, 
etc., which they resolve by putting an (i) between the consonants. The author 
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considers this incorrect, however, and says, ‘‘Americans should have no trouble 
with such groups, as they are common in English. except when initial.’’ This 
raises a neat point, it seems to me. Shall we then be speaking better Portuguese 
than the Brazilians, if we omit this (i)? Or would it perhaps be better for us 
to insert the non-existent letter, in order to imitate this peculiarity, which is, 
after all, characteristic of Brazilian speech? I am in favor of imitation. Dr. 
Stavrou would also condemn students for palatalizing the d and the t before (i). 
“although this pronunciation is very common in Rio.” 


It is to be expected that some of the pronunciations given by the author 
will occasion argument. We know that there are so many variations in the 
speech of Rio iaself that Brazilian phoneticians, on home territory, cannot agree. 
I cite but a few examples. Let us take the case of s when final and before a pause. 
This should be (s), one authority will maintain. Another declares, (z). Yet 
another will affirm, with our author. that it is (S). Obviously. the three sounds 
are heard in Rio. Dr. Stavrou tells us that unstressed vowels in an open syllabje 
followed by m or n may be nasalized or not. Candido Jucd allows no choice: 
he insists that they are always nasalized. Alto open to question is the author's 
statement that the word que, when a stressed interrogative pronoun or adjective 
equivalent to English what, is to be pronounced (ke) and not (ki). His assertion 
that ‘‘the word em (@i) is also pronounced (i)"’ will be surprising to some. And 
that the o in comer is (u). It should be understood. however, that Dr. Stavrou is 
sensibly tolerant in emphasizing, from time to time, that all Cariocas do not 
speak alike. 


The first 58 pages of the book deal with pronunciation. The remaining 
pages consist of an alphabetical list of 5000 words, phonetically transcribed. 3000 
are taken from A Graded World List of Brazilian Portuguese (F.S. Crofts % Co., 
1945) and 2000 additional place names, personal names, and common conver- 
sational words are provided by the author, who says, ‘“‘This is by far the most 
complete list of Portuguese words with indicated pronuncations ever publiched.’ 
I am certain that this much needed book will be greatly appreciated. 


LEO KIRSCHENBAUM 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Guia a! Espanol: Walte- V. Kaulfers. Collaboration in research by Thornton 
C. Blayne (Henry Holt 8 Co. N. Y. 1947) 


The Guia al Espanol, a new reference grammar by Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers 
and his collaborators, should be welcome for several reasons to teachers and 
students of Spanish. It can be used not only for reference but also as a well 
arranged work book. It is chock full of self-tests, conversation practice patterns, 
dialogues, simplifying explanations of grammatical concepts, rhyming aids for 
learning vocabulary, grammar. and forms, and other material of obvious value. 
Its content. as one would expect, is based on the latest research as to the grading 
of vocabulary and grammar for the beginning years of Spanish. The arrangement 
into graded mastery units, the method of presentation, and the types of exercises 
are what one would expect from Dr. Kaulfers, in view of his previous well- 
known studies in the ‘‘language arts’. It is a book which will find many 
grateful users. 
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Many teachers today desire a grammar mainly for consultation in con- 
nection with instruction by the direct method, or with reading. For such almost 
haphazard reference, the Guia is designed and is ideal. It is not, to quote the 
authors, a “‘straight-jacket textbook that has to be used in page-by-page lock- 
step fashion’’. Thus a student who suddenly comes across an inexplicable a in a 
spoken or written sentence may turn to a section entitled ““How to use the 
preposition a’’, where he will find: 1) a short statement of the rule about the 
personal a, with examples. 2) a simple test for determining whether or not 
a word is a direct object, 3) ten practice sentences in English and Spanish, the 
Spanish requiring a choice, e.g. 


He discovered Mexico. 
EI descubrid (a) a México (b) México. 


A student. therefore. at the moment when he is actually curious about the use 
of a. or about any other point of grammar. or when he needs to know it in 
order to express his ideas, can look it up here. understand and even practice it. 
whether he has learned much else about Spanish grammar and vocabulary or 
not. 


On the other hand, pupils may follow the graded mastery units consecutively. 
doing the exercises mentally, orally, or in writing. and in this way master the 
usual materials in the usual order. The lessons are so lucid and well supported 
by self-tests that individual pupils may proceed at their own speed with very 
little need for special attention from the teacher. It is pointed out in the Manual 
that a good student may work as fast as he can, independently of other members 
of the class. There are even excellent comprehensive semester self-tests for the 
first six semesters. 


Where the teacher is indispensable, in the practice of good pronunciation, 
the book also offers help. Spanish phonetics are given, and the natural rhythm 
and intonation of the speech is suggested through the use of musical notes 
on a staff. The authority for these elements in the book is Dr. Tomas Navar#o 
Tomas. 


The methodological bias of the book can be guessed by anyone familiar 
with Dr. Kaulfers’ work. Vocabulary, for instance, is introduced and practiced 
exclusively through use, never through lists. A certain ‘‘core vocabulary’ is 
presented in the sentence examples which illustrate a certain grammatical point: 
then it is repeated and practiced in the exercises immediately following. This 
method is not new in principle, but it is used especially well and consistently 
in the Guia. The excercises themselves, all tested by years of classroom use. 
follow the completion, multiple choice. proof-reading, and other patterns that 
avoid stark translation from language to language. For the learning of verb 
forms conversational practice is strongly urged. and much space is given to the 
“matched pair’’ type of oral exercises. The excellent Manual, again, makes the 
good point that it is the teacher's duty to see that the student uses the exercises 
only to the degree that they are actually needed. The ultimate test of the student's 
knowledge is his ability to use it in expressing his own ideas in original state- 
ments. 


The student who can use Spanish to express his own ideas in his own 
sentences is the ideal product at which the Guia aims. The many teachers who 
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feel that even a rudimentary sense of the spoken language is invaluable as a 
basis for a good reading knowledge, and who believe that a very ample use 
of the direct method is valuable, should find this grammar better suited to their 
needs than are most readymade ones. Teachers, on the other hand, who prefer to 
have their classes read and write considerably, will find the Guia admirably 
useful and, as we have noted, almost self-administering. 

A few high school pupils might conceivably find the appearance of the book 
a little juvenile; but neither junior high nor college students should object to it. 
There is one very good chapter on foreign correspondence, which suggests 
suitable topics on which to write to young people of Spanish-speaking nations, 
gives Spanish letter-writing conventions, and even furnishes a list of agencies 
where foreign addresses may be obtained. The title pages of tke units are 
enlivened by Richard Kingsbury’s series of ingratiating cartoons. 


NORFLEET DANIEL HOFFLEIT 


University High School 


Spanish for Conversation. By John Kenneth Leslie. Boston: Ginn &% Company, 
1947. $2.25. 


Spantsh for Conversation, by John Kenneth Leslie, is being introduced to 
the public only after two years’ successful trial in beginning Spanish classes at 
Northwestern University. Based upon the aural-oral method, its thirty lessons 
and two preliminary lessons are built around life-like ‘‘situations,’’ which range 
from simple greetings and explanations to more complicated discussions of im- 
possible dreams and ambitions. Each lesson consists of a list of new verb forms 
used in the lesson, vocabulary and idioms listed in the order of their occurrence 
in the reading selection which follows, a reading selection presenting one of the 
‘situations’ mentioned above, a grammatical analysis or introduction of gram- 
matical material new in the current lesson, notes on constructions or usage in 
the reading selection, and a page or more of exercises. An innovation is the 
section of notes, in which minor points, generally, are explained, with direct 
reference to their occurrence in the reading passage. Often points discussed in 
these notes prepare the student for a more complete presentation of the same 
subject later. This leads to two situations, one definitely advantageous and the 
other rather unfortunate: first, difficult points are introduced easily through 
occasional appearances in the reading matter and understood at the time by 
means of the explanatory note, before they are presented in the systematic gram- 
matical analyses; second, and less happily, some of the lessons, for this reason, 
introduce too many unrelated subjects for easy assimilation. There are, in addition, 
six review lessons, consisting principally of a review of the vocabulary and 
expressions relating to the preceding ‘“‘situations.’’ The text contains also six 
“Conversational Interludes’’ and six ‘‘Musical Interludes,’’ the latter acquainting 
the student with words and music of Las Altenitas, Alla en el Rancho Grande, 
Adiés, Muchachos, La Golondrina, Amapola, and Cielito Lindo. 


One of the unusual features of this text is the early (Lesson 16) introduc- 
tion and gradual presentation of the subjunctive forms and uses. Throughout 
the last fifteen lessons the various uses of the subjunctive mood are slowly pres- 
ented, the very gradual introduction and frequent recapitulation and review en- 
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couraging more thorough assimilation by the student and causing much less be- 
wilderment than the usual summary in two or three lessons near the end of 
the text. 


It would be interesting to know just why the first grammar lesson, intro- 
ducing the gender and number of nouns and adjectives, the articles, and several 
minor points, has been called the ‘‘Second Preliminary Lesson,”’ instead of Lesson 
I, as would seem logical. The phychological effect upon the student may be un- 
fortunate, since he is led to believe that the agreement of adjectives and articles 
with nouns is not an essential matter of Spanish grammar. Another psychological 
error would seem to be the use of the term ‘Grammatical Analysis’’ throughout 
the text: I should personally prefer a heading stating the specific content of the 
section which follows. 


Since this text is designed, ultimately, to be used with accompanying phono- 
graph recordings, it is perhaps unfair to criticize the descriptions of Spanish 
sounds provided in the ‘‘First Preliminary Lesson.’’ However, for the student 
unable to hear the recordings, it is misleading to represent the sound of the ‘‘e”’ 
of ‘‘mesa’’ and “‘esa’’ by the ‘‘a’’ of the English word “‘ate.’’ This only serves 
to develop in him a mispronunciation which he will have to correct later. 


The author's aim in preparing this text was to provide material for con- 
versation from the very beginning, on the level of the student’s daily experience. 
This aim has been successfully attained, with the classroom, shopping, the family 
and domestic tasks, sports, movies, radio, recreation, traveling, the doctor's office. 
and even the barber shop and the beauty parlor providing the ‘‘situations.’’ The 
majority of the exercises, too, provide for oral review of the lessons, and even the 
earliest ones ask for original oral and written composition. There is perhaps too 
little variety in these exercises, as only questions, translations, conjugations, 
composition. and an occasional completion exercise are used. A valuable feature, 
however, and one directly related to the above-mentioned aim, is the use of ques- 
tions concerning the student’s own experience, in addition to those dealing with 
the lesson. 


The appendix includes, among other items, a presentation of verb forms 
not taught in the text (familiar imperative, preterite perfect, future perfect, and 
future subjunctive), a complete summary of the uses of the subjunctive mood in 
dependent clauses, numerals, some common colors, and complete verb paradigms. 
Both Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies are unusually complete, the 
former containing irregular forms such as the past participles “‘dicho’’ and 
“puesto.” 


Spanish for Conversation is suitable for college classes using the semester 
system. Its emphasis upon oral Spanish should make its acceptance certain today, 
and its adaptation to the interests and experience of mature students makes it 
peculiarly appropriate for the more adult G. I. students. 


HELEN L. SEARS 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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